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NOTES AND NEWS 


The classical scholarship of Holland 
has hitherto been couched in Latin, but 
at last Mnemosyne has opened its covers 
to English, French, German, and 
Italian, though not to Dutch. Regrets 
would be vain, for here is already the 
first number of the third series, tri- 
lingual ; with Latin articles on classical 
texts as of old, but with a German 
study of breast-cups, and a French 
article on the history of the Gracchi. 
The Propemptikon promises more pho- 
tographs than of yore, and even an 
index ; and the editors appeal suo ture 
for larger support from abroad. 

Dutch scholarship has an unbroken 
history: but in Spain it is necessary ‘to 
gather up the broken threads of the 
extinguished tradition and to knit them 
into the science and the life of today.’ 


This ‘high and arduous task’ has been 
undertaken by el Centro de Estudios 


Histdéricos (Medinaceli, 4, Madrid), 
which has issued the first number of 
Emerita : Boletin de lingiitstica y filologia 
cldsica (190 pages). The contents are 
as follows: Observaciones para el e- 
studio de los verbos deponentes ; Sobre 
la tradicién del texto de Salustio; 
Sobre una forma ‘osca de presente 
(‘manafum’) y sobre algunos presentes 
griegos; Algunos casos de nivelacién 
flexional en latin; Siis, porcus, porca, 
aper; Notas de sintaxis latina; Resefia 
de revistas; Resefia de libros. Since 
Spanish is used throughout, the new 
journal cannot hope for many sub- 
scribers outside the domain of Spanish ; 
but it should be taken in by all the 
great libraries of the world of learning. 
j Viva Emerita ! 


Hesperia, the journal of the American 
School at Athens, of which the first 
number was noticed in the C.R. for 
May 1932, embarked in the second 
part of its second volume upon the 

NO. CCCXLIX. VOL. XLVIII. 


plan of devoting whole numbers to the 
excavations which the school is con- 
ducting in the Agora. The preliminary 
reports of all work on this important 
site will thus be collected in a con- 
venient and accessible form. So far 
three such numbers have appeared and 
cover the first two seasons’ excavations. 
The finds are not sensational, but they 
include some excellent pieces of sculp- 
ture, a fine plastic vase, and a fragment 
of the memorial for those killed at 
Marathon, of which a piece already 
lay unrecognized in the Epigraphical 
Museum; it consisted of two epigrams, 
both unfortunately mutilated, of which 
one would seem to be by Simonides. 
The objects are fully illustrated, and 
this method of publication should 
secure that scholars who have material 
to contribute to the interpretation of 
the finds should do so before the final 
account of the excavations appears. 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, Band 
59 (1932), is out. To find fault with 
this bibliographical supplement to 
‘ Bursian’ would be difficult, to praise 
it is superfluous. Those who are in its 
debt can repay by sending their works 
to the editor (Dr W. Rechnitz, Leipzig, 
Albertstr. 33) or to the publisher (Mr 
O. R. Reisland, Karlstr. 20). 


Sir John Edwin Sandys lived the 
quiet life of a ‘don,’ diversified during 
many years by the functions of a Public 
Orator. What will keep his memory 
alive is his gift for good honest hard 
work, of which the masterpiece is his 
History of Classical Scholarship. An 
adequate memoir of him has been 
written by Mr N. G. L. Hammond, 
the first holder of the Studentship 
which Cambridge owes to the generosity 
of Sir John and Lady Sandys; it is pub- 
lished by the University Press. 


o D 
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ENNIUS IN PERS. VI g. 


‘Lunai portum, est operae, cognoscite, ciues ’. 
cor iubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse 
Maeonides, Quintus pauone ex Pythagoreo. 


THIS verse was placed by Columna 
and again by Vahlen among the frag- 
ments of book I of the annals, in juxta- 
position with fragments relating to the 
famous dream in which Homer appeared 
to Ennius and disclosed to him that 
the soul of the one had now passed 
into the body of the other. To this 
dream Persius alludes in his next 
verses, on which the scholiast writes 
‘cor wmbet. hunc uersum ad suum 
carmen de Ennii carminibus ‘renstulit. 
uel merito ait cor iubet hoc Enni posigwur 
destertuit. sic Ennius ait in ann 
suorum principio, ubi se dicit uid 
somnis Homerum dicentem fuisse quoii- 
dam pauonem et ex eo translatam 1 
se esse animam secundum Pythagorae 
philosophi definitionem, qui dicit 
animas humanas per palingenesian, id 
est per iteratam generationem, exeuntes 
de corporibus in alia posse corpora in- 
troire’; and Persius is supposed to 
have it again in mind at choliamb. 1-3 
‘nec fonte labra prolui caballino | nec 
in bicipiti somniasse Parnaso | memini, 
ut repente sic poeta prodirem’, where 
the scholiast says ‘tangit autem En- 
nium, qui dixit se uidisse somnium in 
Parnaso Homerum sibi dicentem quod 
eius anima in suo esset corpore’: a 
third testimony is that of Porphyrion 
at Hor. epist. II 1 51 ‘securus iam de 
prouentu suae laudis est Ennius, prop- 
ter quam ante sollicitus in principio 
annalium suorum somnio se scripsit 
admonitum quod secundum Pythagorae 
dogma anima Homeri in suum corpus 
uenisset ’. 

What had Luna to do with this 
dream? Columna and Vahlen suppose 
that Ennius said he had dreamt it 
there, in which case, as Ribbeck re- 
marks in Rhein. Mus. 1856 p. 270, the 
verse would more naturally introduce 
it, as in Columna’s text, than follow it, 
as in Vahlen’s. But, like Bergk opusc. 
I p. 264 and Lucian Mueller Q. Ennius 
p. 140, I cannot conceive why Ennius 
should mention or invent that detail 
nor why he should make it the occasion 


of such an advertisement. They assign 
the verse to some later book of the 
annals, where the poet’s narrative of 
historical events had brought him to 
that district; but Vahlen p. cxlix has 
the right to object that this makes 
Persins’ postquam less natural. 
Supposing then that Vahlen’s inter- 
pretation of postguam is correct, what 
is it that Persius says? The phrase 
.guam destertuit esse Maeonides’ 
sannot mean ‘ when he had waked from 


hig divam’, and Vahlen’s paraphrase 

‘quam Ennius desiit esse Homerus 

ai esse uidebatur per somnium et 

vetam naturam excusso somno 

ii’ * is we accent of what happened 

* awoke, and entirely 

de. Waking from 

involve disbelief in 

se, and Ennius would never 

ave related it unless he had meant his 

readers to accept it as a true revelation 

and to regard his epic as though it 
were a new epic of Homer’s. 

That the scholiast of Persius assigns 
the verse to a place at the beginning of 
the annals was the belief of Columna 
and is repeated by Vahlen Klein. Schr. 
II p. 261. But there is no need so to 
interpret what the scholiast says: ‘uel 
merito ait cor iubet hoc Enni postquam 
destertwit. sic Ennius ait in annalium 
suorum principio, ubi se dicit uidisse 
in somnis Homerum dicentem fuisse 
quondam pauonem et ex eo translatam 
in se esse animam secundum Pythagorae 
philosophi definitionem’. Although 
Vahlen and so far as I know all others 
refer ‘sic Ennius ait’ to the verse 
‘Lunai portum’ etc., it can no less 
well be referred to ‘esse Maeonides’ 
etc. supplied after destertuit. Scholiasts 
often cite only the beginning of that 
to which their comment pertains; and 
this scholiast himself has done so in 
writing ‘cor tubet. hunc uersum ad 
suum carmen de Ennii carminibus 
transtulit’: this scholium relates not 
to cor iubet but to the following and 
omitted word hoc, which indicates the 
preceding verse. 

The verse therefore cannot on the 
scholiast’s authority be assigned to the 
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first book of the annals. The scholiast 
in fact does not assign it to the annals 
at all; he says ‘hunc uersum... de 
Ennii carminibus transtulit’. And even 
if he or any other authority did assign 
it to the annals, we should be bound to 
disbelieve him. No such verse could 
form part of any epic poem. An epic 
poet does not apostrophise his readers, 
and vouchsafe them pieces of advice. 
The verse comes from some other work 
of Ennius, most likely his satires, where 
it would be quite at home; it belongs 
to the same world as Juvenal’s ‘ianua 
Baiarum est et gratum litus amoeni | 


secessus’. ‘cor Enni’ means the 
shrewd and sensible part of Ennius, 
Ennius as he was when writing with 
a cool head ; and ‘ postquam destertuit ’ 
etc. is well enough rendered by Jahn 
: postquam nimio poetico furore libera- 
tus est ’, more precisely ‘when he had 
left behind him his epic mood and its 
illusions, and no longer imagined that 
he was Homer come to life again’. 
For in his Scipio too he showed that he 
did not always nurse this fancy: Suid. 
I 2 p. 262 Bernh. Zeumiova . . . ddav 

. gnot povov av “Opnpov érratious 
€maivous eitreiv SKutiwvos. 


A. E. HousMAN. 


HORACE EPISTLES I. u. 81. 


nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere 
nati, 
sponsi Penelopae nebulones, Alcinoique 
in cute curanda plus aequo operata iuuen- 
tus, 
cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies et 
31 ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere 


curam. 

curam] somnum fwo MSS. (two others 
as v.l.) 

cessatum] cessantem Bentley with som- 
num. 


i. 


It is always worth while to consult 
Bentley. 

For the interpretation which depends 
upon substituting noctem for curam Mr 
L. A. MacKay inC.R. XLVI. 245 refers 
us to Dean Inge in C.R. XXXV. 103. 
In that note the Dean related, modestly 
enough, how there had ‘flashed upon’ 
him this emendation, and he added 
that ‘Bentley’s cessantem is probably 
right.’ Of his arguments, three were 
original and, though ultimately mis- 
directed, very shrewd; but the rest are 
Bentley’s, and so also is not only cessan- 
tem but noctem? itself. Support for the 
phrase ‘ ducere noctem,’ as well as the 
right reason for rejecting noctem not- 
withstanding, will only be found in 
Bentley’s note. 

Mr MacKay for his part proposes to 
accommodate ‘ Dean Inge’s’ interpre- 





1 Bentley himself did not combine these (but 
neither doés the Dean definitely), not because 
he lacked the wits to put his own two words 
together, but because he knew a trick worth 
two of that with octem. 


tation” to the traditional text with the 
variant somnum. That no one had 
previously construed ‘prevail on sleep 
to delay its coming’ is hardly to be 
wondered at. While the expression ces- 
satum ducere inevitably remains equally 
unexampled and unnatural in any con- 
text, the sense thus extorted appears 
to me peculiarly flimsy and tortuous. 
Moreover, the ad, appropriate with the 
senses ‘ lull care’ and ‘ induce slumber,’ 
is grotesque with this; we should need 
strepitu or per strepitum. 

The pity is that anybody should still 
be upholding either variant of the cor- 
rupt tradition here. This crux was 
solved 35 years ago. 

The solution, so far as I am aware, 
has remained ever since in complete 
obscurity. This is doubtless mainly 
because it was not justified at all. 
What the passage does need is careful 
analysis leading to reconstruction. The 
publication of Mr MacKay’s note now 
prompts me to divulge the following 
process, tedious it may be but (I hope) 
rational, and anyway documented. 


rt. 


1. Elimination of curam. The objec- 
tions are four. Two (both Bentley’s) 
need no amendment : (a) the Phaeacians 





2 It should be read in the Dean’s note, since 
M.’s summary is incorrect; he attributes to 
Inge an argument which Bentley i in fact used 
but Inge did not. 
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as such knew no cares; (b) to dispel 
care by music is no reproach, least of 
all in Horace (Odes IV. xi. 35-6). 
These concern the sense, the other two 
the expression. (c) Bentley’s criticism 
is that ‘cura’ could not be said ‘ ces- 
sare’; but all his vigorous and amusing 
rhetoric is in my opinion quite misspent, 
for Juvenal not only writes ‘ anxietas 
cessat,’ but writes it in the same con- 
nexion, ‘anxietas mec mensae tempore 
cessat’ xiii. 211—a very relevant cita- 
tion which, so far as I know, the 
defenders of curam have never yet 
adduced ; cf. ‘cessat dolor’ Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 1323. What is not only un- 
exampled Latin but, I submit, unnatural 
language is ‘ducere curam,’ to lead or 
conduct care—whithersoever. (d) Ex- 
cess ‘in cute curanda’ has here two 
manifestations ; one of these is, very 
naturally, ‘dormire ’; but the other form 
of ‘cura cutis’ cannot be described as 
the exorcism of any sort of cura—unless 
of course by open paradox, of which 
there is here obviously no thought. 
This is a re-statement (valid e.g. against 
Vollmer’s in any case indefensible ex- 
planation of curam) of the objection 
raised by Housman in J. Phil. XVIII 
(1889) 22. 

2. Elimination of somnum (which for 
the sake of argument I will treat as if 
it were a genuine tradition’). Hous- 
man /.c. pronounced Bentley’s reading 
‘entirely satisfactory in point of mean- 
ing’ but suggested ‘< ar >cess7tum 
<in>ducere somnum’ as being nearer 
to the tradition; all things considered 
I cannot see that it is that; but arcess- 
itum s. is better supported than cess- 
antem s.; not at all however from 
Horace. (Ducere somnum, produce 
sleep, is in itself of course excellent 
Latin and Horatian, as B. showed.) 

Though I must have Bentley and 
Housman both? against me, I will say 
that, if I have any sense of rhetoric, 





1 | believe it to be an interpolation, based on 
dormire, by one who, refusing (not unnaturally) 
to take cessatum as supine, concluded it to 
have been pf. ptcp. pass. in middle or ‘ neuter’ 
sense=‘interrupted’; as (after Schiitz, g.v.) 
have certain moderns, e.g. Kiessling-Heinze 
(ed. 4, 1914). Those who read somnum cannot 
account for curam, 

2 Not to mention (e.g.) Moritz Haupt (who 
followed Bentley) and Munro. 
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somnum, no matter how accommodated, 
is not satisfactory at all. At this rate 
the antithesis of 31 with 30 is as feeble 
in expression as it is pointless in essence. 
The fact of dormire and somnum being 
the two constant terms, the terms 
which are not opposed, renders somnum 
a very weak last word; and the whole 
becomes merely a rather forced circum- 
locution for indicating that the Phaea- 
cians devoted their entire existence to 
the pursuit of sleep. Or zf, alterna- 
tively, dormive and somnum are to be 
emphatic, then we require the equiva- 
lent of ‘cui pulchrum fuit in diem 
dormire, noctu dormire’; but there is 
no word or expression here to present 
any articulate antithesis to dies. Wholly 
apart however from rhetoric, there 
are three reasons why this is most 
unlikely to have been the meaning, and 
a fourth why it cannot possibly have 
been. (a) The moral of the general 
context is not simply against slugabeds 
but against wastrels (nebulones); we 
must not merely keep awake (non ex- 
pergisceris ?*), one can even remain 
awake for base reasons (inuidia vel 
amore uigil); we must take exercise 
(curres) and pursue liberal studies (35-6), 
instead of devoting our waking hours 
merely to eating and drinking (fruges 
consumere nati, 27). (b) It is grossly 
untrue; the Phaeacians were, among 
other things, great dancers. (c) Hous- 
man following Bentley cited Odes III. 
i. 20 and Sen. de Prowid. 111 for music 
as soporific, but in both places the 
word answering to our strepitus is cantus, 
whereas the Dean of St. Paul’s /.c. per- 
tinently says ‘nobody would order a 
strepitus to help him to go to sleep!’ 
and I observe that at Odes III. xix. 23 
the strepitus of the lyre etc. seems 
rather intended to keep Lycus awake 
than to lull him. (d) No community, 
unless it were (in a manner) the lotus- 
eaters, ever did sleep all (or almost all) 
the time *; the Phaeacians in particular 
demonstrably did not (though who 
would? or could?) go to bed early as 
well as rise late; they sat up a long 
time listening to Odysseus. 





3 See however p. 53, n. 5. ; 
‘The Phaeacians were not dormice ’— 
Dean Inge, /.c. 
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3. The corruption thus proved clearly 
extends to cessatum; for ‘cessatum du- 
cere,’ to conduct to its abatement, is 
plainly as unnatural language as is to 
conduct care. 

4. Ducere <noctem> is, as Bentley 
said and others have discovered for 
themselves, rendered impossible! by de 
nocte in the line which follows. But 
noctem was not in any case the ideal 
antithetic term. The Phaeacians pro- 
longed sleep into the day; what they 
prolonged into the night was revelry. 
For curam there is only one thing we 
can read, and it is the ideal word. 
Ducere cenam is not merely Horatian 
for ‘to prolong the banquet,’ with the 
simple verb it is Horatian only, as will 
presently be seen. The general phrase 
was evidently regular ; to the poet’s 
own words at Sat. I. v. 70, iucunde 
cenam producimus illam, add Sen. N.Q. 
IV (b), 13, 6 cenis usqgue in lucem pro- 
ductis ; Suet. Tid. 72 cenam protraxit ; 
Capitolinus Verus 4, 9 trahens cenas im 
noctem. But what I have now restored 
in our line is not only (by contrast) the 
simple verb, but another and a stranger 
feature which I have not yet paralleled, 
the idea that the object of musical 
accompaniments to a banquet is not 
merely to enliven but to extend it ; and 
I can find only one passage in Latin 
where that idea isassumed. These two 
phenomena occur again only where 
they occur again together; and that 
is in Horace; A.P. 374-6 ut gratas 
inter mensas symphonia discors[et .. .| 
offendunt, poterat duct quia cena sine 
istis. 

At this rate the line is an exact 
reminiscence of their monarch’s words 
about the Phaeacians aiei & jyiv Sais 
te pikn kiOapis te Od. viii. 248. 
And for the sense, remembering that 
Horace was well read in Cicero, com- 
pare the substantially similar account 
In Cat. 2, 10, 22-3 of Catiline’s asso- 
ciates, pexo capillo, nitidi,? delicati, 





+ Housman rightly insists, Introd. to Lucan 
p. xxxili, that ‘ Horace was as sensitive to itera- 
tion as any modern,’ 

® Nitidi=curata cute, cf. Hor. Epist. 1. iv. 
15; and I may here observe that since culem 
curare means ‘to give oneself a good time, 
treat oneself well,’ 30-31 bear out the phrase if 
we read cenam ; they certainly do not if we read 
sSomnum. 


ignaui (11, 25), who are wont psallere, 
and of whom he says ‘ omnis industria 
uitae et uigilandi labor in antelucants 
cemis expromitur.’ 

5. But in the meantime, what about 
cessatum? Here I must anticipate for 
a moment. For my own part I was 
content to take over Bentley’s remedy, 
and since the musical stimulus of a 
banquet cessat at Odes III. xix. 19, I 
supposed that a cena itself might do so.® 
When I showed the unrevised mass of 
this article to my colleague Professor 
Mountford, he agreed with my state- 
ment of the case and he accepted 
cenam, but that ode did not convince 
him that a cena could cessare. He 
suggested cessantes, and I very soon 
saw that this was a great improve- 
ment. With ‘ducere cenam,’ cessantem 
(‘flagging’) at the best is otiose; 
cessantes on the other hand is the very 
word to balance dormire; here is then 
that other half of the indictment ; they 
were always either asleep or enjoying 
themselves.‘ Cessare is a fit reproach 
to mebulones; ‘nequam et cessator 
Dauos.’ And ‘ pueri delicati nihil ces- 
satione melius [existimant]’ Cic. Nat. 
Deor. I. 36 (102). And ‘ cessare’ 
balances ‘dormitare’ elsewhere in 
Horace, A.P. 357-60, where both are 
opposed to Housman’s ‘nauos’ (I 
accept his 359 entire) just as both are 
here opposed (I will presently show) to 
‘ expergisceris.” 

6. The text now righted, let me sub- 
stantiate it further. (a) The period 
27-31 thus bears out its lemma 27; for 
cenam reverts to fruges consumere nati. 
(b) Against his own noctem Bentley 
alleged the further objection that ‘ nisi 
Somnum hinc potius, quam Pervigilium 
expresseris, illud Ut jugulent etc. plane 
ex abrupto inchoabitur, neque ad prae- 
cedentia quidquam spectabit.’ Now 
the truth is, that this argument ¢s valid 
against somnum, and is satisfactorily 
met by cenam only. For if you are to 
rise early® it is not reprehensible, rather 





3 The more so, conceivably, as cessat can- 
tharus at Plaut. Stich. 705. 

4 cessare, otiari et iucunde uiuere—Comm. 
Cruq. ad Zfrs¢. II. ii. 183. 

5 expergisceris however is only literal in 
relation to 32 ; in regard to 32-43 generally it 
is metaphorical, as Kiessling-Heinze say. 
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it is in some degree necessary, that you 
shall go to bed in good time. And that 
‘ peruigilium’ is in fact the sense to be 
elicited is further shown by ‘ wigil tor- 
quebere’ in 37; love and envy notori- 
ously keep a man awake at night, they 
do not break his slumber in the early 
morning ; and the general implication 
clearly is, that in the earlier hours of 
night-time what is healthful and honour- 
able, what is pulchrum, is to be asleep. 
(c) Ausonius in Efist. 5, 13-15 imitates 
this passage; and, all things considered, 
I am unable to resist the inference that 
he had cenam in his copy.’ I rely not 
merely on his language, remarkable as 
that is :-— 

11 adgrediar ; quamuis curam non ista senilem 


sollicitent frugiue uiro dignanda putentur. 
nam mihi non Saliare epulum, non aura? 


dapalis, 
gualem Penelopae nebulonum memsa pro- 
corum 
15 Adcinoique habuit nitidae cutis uncta iuuen- 
tus. 


But the very subject of the piece is 
oysters, and if it be not as gourmets, 
why are Alcinous and his folk dragged 
in at all ?> And if ‘cenam’ were not in 
(They refer to ‘ps. plat. Kleitophon 408c,’ but 
see also the real Plato Afol. 30E . . . deopév@ 
eyeipecOa . . . ipas eyeipwv.) And accordingly, 
if anyone should say (as one friendly critic has 
done) that in rejecting sommum | have removed 
a good link with exfergisceris, | reply that in 
cessantes there is a far better link; for that 
word is the right antithesis to the figurative 
sense of expergiscor; cf. Ter. Ad. 4, 4, 23 
(+631) cessatum usque adhuc est, nunc porro 
expergiscere. For the connexion mumerus... 
cessantes cf. Ar. Clouds 1201-3 ti xaOno@.. . 
apOpos, and for xa@npar=to zdle see Hudson- 
Williams, Early Greek Elegy, p. 73. 

1 If it be objected that cuvam is attested by 
the Porphyrion scholia and that P. flourished a 
century before A., the answer is that we really 
do not know for certain how much of all that 
matter represents the work of P. himself. 

2 aura Peiper (followed by Evelyn White) ; 
rura V : cura Heinsius, but see line 11. 

8 Similarly in Aul. Gell. XIX. 9, 8 Alcinous 
is a byword for asotia, nequitia (‘ meguam et 
cessator Dauos’), and uoluptates cultus a/gue 
uictus. And that sleep could not consistently 
be more than a minor count in the indictment 
is also shown by Theopompus ap. Ath. XII. 
531A, where the céthara and feasting are both 
dwelt upon, while sleep finds no place what- 
ever. 


line 31, what is there in the entire 
passage to make Ausonius think par- 
ticularly of it in this connexion? (d) 
Finally, this (peculiarly limited) con- 
ception of the Phaeacians demonstrably 
does go back to Horace himself, and 
was his conception of them when he 
was writing this very book ; xv. 22-5 :— 
tractus uter pluris /efores, uter educet apros, 
utra magis fzsczs et echinos aequora celent, 
pinguis ut inde domum possim Phaeaxque re- 
uerti 
scribere te nobis, tibi nos adcredere par est. 
For -cevecenam a copyist might un- 
consciously have written -cereceram, 
and curam might be a miscorrection of 
cevam. Cessatum displacing cessantes 
will be one of those serious and perhaps 
official interpolations whose existence 
in our text of Horace cannot reason- 
ably be denied; its object was to confer 
some sort of sense on curam. 


III. 


This reading, I afterwards found, had 
been anticipated by H. Richards, who 
in C.R. XIII (1899) 18 wrote only :—‘In 
this much-disputed passage I am dis- 
posed to suggest cessantes (or cessantem) 
ducere cenam. Is it not made probable 
by the aiet 8 jpiv dais te pirn xidapis 
te «.T.X. which Horace is following ?’ 
(That citation is in editions generally.) 
For my part, I discard cessantem ab- 
solutely, and I am far from being 
‘ disposed to suggest’ cessantes .. . 
cenam and give those three detestable 
stumbling-blocks the chance of sur- 
viving in armchair, classroom, and 
(worst of all) schoolroom for another 
third part of a century. I want the 
facts to be declared, and I ask, do they 
not make the better of H. Richards’ 
readings certain? If there should ever 
emerge one other possibility, those who 
have contented themselves with sugges- 
tions, however wrong, will not be 
proved to have here made fools of 
themselves; thank Heaven I shall, for 
the air is cleared when people try con- 
clusions. I owe some of my references 
to the Thesaurus. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 

University of Liverpool. 
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NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, PERSAE. II. 


603-5. 

€uol yap bn wdvra pév PbBov wréa 

év Supacty tdvraia palvera Gedy, 

Bog 8 év wot xédados ob raudnos. 
Although the first two lines are un- 
intelligible as they stand in the MSS., 
the clue to their restoration provided 
by a scholium in M appears to have 
been neglected. It runsthus: dytaia: 
évavtia por daivera ta Oeav: olov 
avTiKetpévous nuiv op@ tors Oeovs. In 
fact the scholiast tells us as plainly as 
he can that his text of the line ran: 

év bupacw 7’ dvraia palvera 7a Gedy, 


and if év Oypacw be coupled with 
aytaia as closely as ¢ofov with mréa, 
and vavta ta Oedv form the subject, a 
straightforward sentence results. 

Need we hesitate to accept that read- 
ing merely because it involves a new 
example of synizesis in the sixth foot ? 
No reason can be assigned for the 
restriction of that license in Tragedy 
to the one word oXews. Metrical 
rarities should be no more suspect than 
verbal rarities. If we accept ama 
eipnuéva in Aeschylus, why not also 
solitary examples of synizesis? Indeed 
we do so where other metres are con- 
cerned ; no one impugns the paroemiac 
(A gam. 1493 and 1517) 


doeBet Oavdtw Blov éxrvéwv, 


Yet mvéwy treated as a monosyllable 
in that position is probably unique, 
just as Oedv so treated would be unique 
here. 

628-632. 

GNAd, XOdvior Saipmoves a-yvol, 
I'7 re cal ‘Epun, Baored 7’ évépwr, 
méuwar’ évepbev puxny és Pas * 
el yap Tt Kax&v dxos olde miéov, 
pévos av Ovnray wépas elo. 
I conceive that these lines require 
correction at three points. 

First, according to our text, the 
Chorus beseech the gods below to send 
up someone’s soul and omit to mention 
whose. But this is not how prayers 
with any pretension to literary merit 
are written. Whether it be necessary 
or not, we do in fact state, for the 
information of the deity addressed, the 
name or description of the person con- 
cerned in our prayer. Witness the 


Offices for Baptism, the Visitation of 
the Sick, and the Burial of the Dead. 
Each several prayer in each Office will 
be found to designate anew the person 
concerned, in such phrases as ‘this 
infant,’ ‘this thy servant,’ or ‘the soul 
of our dear brother here departed.’ 
We do not say merely ‘his’ soul and 
rely on the context or the setting of 
our prayer, or even on the omniscience 
of God, to supply the interpretation of 
that ‘his.’ The prayer is properly 
TtéXeov ti, self-contained and self- 
explanatory. And here equally it is 
necessary that the Chorus should say 
not ‘his soul’ (meaning the soul of 
someone under discussion before the 
Gods were invoked) but the ‘soul of 
Darius’ or ‘the soul of our king.’ 

On the other hand we do not need 
Baotred 7’ évépwv. Though quite ap- 
propriate, it is not essential. Aidoneus 
is invoked by name later on (v. 649) ; 
the present invocation might equally 
well end at ‘EpuA. I suspect therefore 
that the non-essential Baoiured is a 
corruption or faulty correction of the 
essential Baotkéws. To complete the 
line, I then conjecture o@evapdy, used 
predicatively with yuyynv,—‘send up 
our monarch’s soul in all its might.’ 
So used, cOevapdv leads up well to 
povos av Ovntoér in the following phrase, 
and to all the insistence on Darius’ 
majesty and power throughout the 
whole chorus (vv. 634, 642, 645, 651, 
654, etc.); and it also has a close 
parallel in that scene of the Choephoroe 
(vv. 489-90) in which Orestes and 
Electra make a similar prayer : 

OP. & yai’, dves uo warp’ éromreioa pdxnv. 

HA. & Iepcépacca, dds 5’ &r’ edpoppov xpdros. 
The process of corruption or miscor- 
rection would have been easy. A 
copyist who once read MacirXéws as 
Baotrevs would naturally substitute the 
vocative, ignore the second s, substitute 
7’ for 8 so as to connect BaciAed with 
the preceding vocatives, and (as évepGev 
in the next line would suggest to him) 
change evapdyv into évépwr. 

Secondly, oid mdéov is obviously 
corrupt ; 7Aéov has no meaning in the 
sentence; and the whole phrase ‘if he 


Beast 88S a8 ios hg < 
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knows . . . he is the only man who 
would tell’ is clearly foreign to the 
context. I have little doubt that we 
should read oiSadéwv, which, if under- 
stood in the same medical sense in 
which Plato says (Gorg. 518E) oidet Kai 
bmroviés éotw (% modus), accords well 
with d«os. The word oidaréos occurs 
once, in Archilochus, but is rare enough 
to have puzzled a copyist. 

Thirdly, given the phrase «i yap te 
KaK@v akos oidadéwy, it is obvious that 
axos should in effect form the object of 
the main verb of the sentence, and that 
neither wépas nor any other substantive 
is wanted. Instead of zépas eizrou the 
balance of the sentence demands a verb 
only. I thought first of weprarro, but 
I now think mwepatevo. more probable. 
Hesychius gives wepateves = opiver, oT éd- 
Aer, Aéyer. This is the exact sense 
required, and, on Hesychius’ own show- 
ing, mepatevo. may at one time have 
been accompanied in the MSS. by a 
gloss ei7rot, which would have conduced 
to the corruption wépas el/7ot,—though 
indeed a scribe who converted oidadéwv 
into olde mdéov might have converted 
mepatevor into mépas ei7rou independently 
of any gloss. 

The lines, as I restore them, read 
therefore thus: 

G\Ad, xObri0c Saiuoves ayvol, 

TH re xal ‘Epui, Bacidéws obevapav 

wéupar’ Evepbev Yuxnv és Pas: 

el yap Tt kax@v &xos oldadéwr, 
pbvos dv Ovnrav mreparevot. 


700-2. 
Slewar wev xaploacba, 
Sleuar 5’ avria pdcba, 
Adgéas SvoAeKTAa Pidoow. 


The aorist participle X€£as is obviously 
impermissible; presumably the infini- 
tive Aéfac should be read,—as de- 
pendent on dveXexra. Such pleonasms 
sometimes occur. 


813-7. 
Tovyap Kax@s Spdcavres ovK éXdooova 
waoxovor, TA 5é wédovor, Kovdérw Kaxdv 
kpnwis breorw GN’ &r’ éxmacdeverac. 
Téd0s yap tora méXavos aluarorgpayis 
mpos yn Idaradyv Awpidos Myxns bro. 
So the MSS. uniformly, save that 
aipatootayns, which is generally ac- 
cepted in place of aivatoodayns, is 
noted as an alternative, probably con- 
jectural, in two of the later MSS. Two 
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scholia however provide material of 
interest : 

(1) A scholium in M has avfera: ra 
xaxa in explanation of v. 815. 

(2) A later scholium of other MSS. 
has: % T@v Kak@v ovv KpnTis Kai 
broB8abpa Kai Oeyédsov Kal éopos (leg. 
iopos) ovdémw tméctn Kai eis Tédos 
KaTHvTnoev, arr’ ete exmaideveTrar Kai 
abferat ta Sewd. 

Now éxmaidevetar is by general con- 
sent to be treated as corrupt; and any 
emendation must in my view satisfy 
three conditions: 

(rt) It must account for é«madeverar 
in the text. 

(2) Unless av&erat ta Kxaxa be ac- 
cepted as an explanation of é«masdeveTar, 
which for reasons given later I think 
unlikely, it must account for that 
scholium. 

And (3) it must, or at least preferably 
should, sustain the metaphor of «pnris. 

Judged by these tests Schuetz’ sug- 
gestion éxmdverar fails; it fulfils the 
first condition only; it escapes the 
second, only by assuming that which 
I contest, namely that avferac was 
written as a gloss on éxmaideverar; and 
it definitely violates the third by intro- 
ducing in itself a new and incongruous 
piece of imagery. 

It is true that Housman’s further 
emendation xpnvis améaBnx’ for xpnris 
imeotw would remove that incongruity; 
but é«midverat is a shaky xpn7is on 
which to base a further conjecture; 
the existence of the word is not proved, 
and, if a new word is to be postulated, 
it should be one which (a) does not 
involve a further drastic change such 
as Housman’s and (b) does account 
satisfactorily for all the data. 

Among those daia I include, as I 
have said, the oldest scholium aifera: 
Ta xaxad. Why was that scholium 
written? Not, I think, in order to 
elucidate a difficult verb in the text. 
The single word avfera:r would have 
served that purpose, and the scholia of 
M are far from verbose. The addition 
of ta xaxd indicates that the scholium 
is one of the many grammatical notes 
in M. Its meaning is ‘ note change of 
subject: supply ta xaxd as subject of 
this clause.’ There is no ground there- 
fore for supposing that the verb para- 
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phrased by aiferax was a difficult word. 
Probably, as Paley suggests, the scho- 
liast read his text as having not 
éxtratdeverar but éxrdnOverar, for which 
avfera is a natural synonym, and all 
that he meant to indicate was that the 
subject of é«mAnOverac was not «pyTis 
but 7a xaxd, supplied, in thought, out 
of rév xax@v. Had his purpose been 
to explain the hard word éxradeverar, 
he would probably, I think, have used 
tpéperac rather than avfera:, and cer- 
tainly would have had no occasion to 
add ta Kaka. 

I am not however suggesting that we 
should read é«mdn@verae in place of 
éxtrardeverar, but rather a word inter- 
mediate between the two,—é«7AuwOeve- 
tat. If once the N had been accident- 
ally omitted, and the word appeared 
as EKITAIOETETAL, everything is ex- 
plained. Assume only that the A was 
not easily distinguishable from an A, 
and one scribe reading the word as 
éxtraiGeverar will substitute 6 for 0 and 
produce our existing text; while another 
reading it as é«mAeverac will perhaps 
deplore the spelling but assume that 
éxmdnOveras is meant, and will interpret 
it by av&erar. 

Since then éxmdwGeverat satisfies the 
two palaeographic conditions, and since 
obviously it satisfies too my third con- 
dition of sustaining the metaphor in- 
troduced by xpyris, I adopt it without 
hesitation. Indeed the word possesses 
one supererogatory merit: it introduces 
a touch of Persian colouring; the 
Greeks built in stone and marble: 
bricks were the material of the East. 

In this conjecture I have been antici- 
pated by Tucker; but I need not apolo- 
gize for having adduced the evidence 
which led me independently to the 
same conclusion, inasmuch as Tucker 
adduced none. His note (Class. Rev. 
VI. 193) is of the briefest : 


‘**The foundation is not yet laid 
(see xpnmis and tmoBaddew in Lex.) 
but is still being built up.” 

‘Read é«rmAIN@€verac for é«rAl- 
A€vera:, and cf. Thuc. iv. 67 mdrw- 
Gevev Teixn. “ It is still being built to 
completion brick by brick.’’’ 


Voila tout; a scholarly conjecture, as 
I think, but one which might have won 


wider acceptance if it had been sub- 
stantiated by all the available evidence. 
If I am to supply completely what 
Tucker omitted, I should perhaps add 
that the only mention of the compound 
éxmdwvOevw occurs in Harpocration, 
who states that Isaeus used it once in 
the sense of ‘removing bricks from’ 
something, and not in the sense of 
building. To that however I attach 
no importance; I have no doubt that 
éxrdvGevw could be used as a strength- 
ened form of mAw0evw. An exact 
parallel is found in éocxodoue, which 
means either ‘to build up’ or ‘to un- 
build.’ 

But the restoration of é«mdwOevetar 
is not all that the passage requires. I 
cannot for a moment believe that a 
text which would have to be translated 
approximately as Tucker translates it 
is really sound; my reasons for dis- 
satisfaction on this score are twofold: 

(1) The defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis is the central theme of the 
play, and no purpose either dramatic 
or patriotic could be served by making 
Darius so belittle the Athenian victory 
as to say that the foundation of Persia’s 
troubles was not yet laid. 

(2) If éxduwOeveras be deemed to 
have xpn7is still as subject (as in 
Tucker’s rendering), the phrase merely 
repeats ovdér@ irectw in positive form 
and emphasizes further the insignifi- 
cance of Salamis; whilst, if xcaxa be 
supplied in thought as subject, the same 
objection still holds, and further the 
suggestion of a superstructure of evils 
being in process of erection when the 
foundation is not yet laid would be 
illogical. 

But besides these literary reasons for 
dissatisfaction with Tucker’s text, there 
is textual support for a different text : 
the later scholium cited above should 
not be neglected. It quotes, as from 
the text, caxav xpntis, ovdérw tréctn, 
and aad’ é7’ éxrraideverar, and explains 
in turn the leading word of each of 
these phrases,—xpntris, quite correctly, 
by troB8dOpa, Oewédov, and icpos,— 
éxtradeverat by avkerar Ta Sewvd, a mere 
variant of the a’fera: ta kaxd in M,— 
and wtiméotn by és TédXos KaTnvTyCE, 
which, whatever its merits as a para- 
phrase, confirms the aorist tense and 
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indicates that tréorn was once read 
where now we read ireotiv. 

My conclusion is that Darius should 
say in effect, ‘The foundation was laid 
(xpnmis wméorn) at Salamis, and a 
superstructure is now in process of 
being added.’ In other words I judge 
ovdérw to be corrupt. 

Now two small changes, od in place 
of ov and dan’ in place of adn’, will 
give me the framework of a positive 
sentence which will both utilize iméarn 
and express those sentiments concern- 
ing Salamis which the whole theme of 
the play demands :—‘ there where was 
laid the foundation of our misfortunes, 
other misfortunes are still a-building,’ 
i.e. we have not yet done with Greece ; 
the defeat at Salamis was the founda- 
tion, a defeat at Plataea (mpos y7 
II1Xatar@v) will complete the edifice. 

How then are we to fill the gap 
between od and xaxav with something 
which will account for the ovdéra of 
our text, and how also to obviate the 
hiatus between iréornand dArka? The 
particle 8y7rov will obviously fill the 
first gap, and it suits well the tone of 
solemn assurance in which this whole 
speech of Darius is spoken; he speaks 
with the authority of one who can, 
el Tt mrotevoat Geay ypn Oeopdroow, 
foretell the catastrophe that is yet to 
come. And the second gap is equally 
simply and naturally filled if we read 
not aA’ but «adr’, where the crasis 
(for which cf. Soph. Phil. 658) may 
itself have conduced to the corruption 
of the text. 

And so, in my final restoration, the 
passage runs: 


Tovyap kaxs Spdcavres ok é\dooova 
maoxovat, Ta 5é wédAAoVow. od Shrov kaxdv 
kpnmls iwéorn, KANN’ Er’ éExmduvOeverar* 
Téc0s yap tora éXavos aiuarocrayiys 

mpos yn Idaracdv Awpldos Myxns Uo. 


849-50. 
GAN’ eur, kal AaSoica xécpov éx Sduwv 
bmavridgew éuw madi meipdooua. 

So M, without any attempt to restore 
the metre. But éu@ wacdi is condemned 
not only by metre but by sense. Why 
should Atossa say ‘I will endeavour to 
meet my son,’ and not simply ‘I will 
meet my son’? What we should ex- 
pect her to say is ‘I will endeavour to 
comfort my son.’ 
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Consider Darius’ injunction to her: 
av 5, & yepard whrep } Zéptov gldrn, 
éOove’ és olxovs kbcpov boris ebrperis 
AaBoic’ bravriage madi... . 
adr’ abrov edppbyws od mpduvoy déyas* 
pévns yap, oléa, cot kNbwv dvéferar. 

Atossa is to go to meet Xerxes taking 
with her raiment befitting him,—that is 
part of Darius’ orders,—but her more 
important task, and one which she 
alone can effectually discharge, is indi- 
cated by the word zmpdvvov. Now 
Atossa repeats verbally the orders 
given to her. Both AaBodca Kocpov 
and wvmavtidfew are repeated from 
Darius’ speech. It is unlikely there- 
fore that she should ignore the final 
and hardest order,—mpdvvov,—but in 
answer to that she might well say, with 
less assurance of success, 7etpacopar, 
‘I will endeavour’ to comfort him. 

It is clear then that the space be- 
tween wravtidfew and teipdoopar 
should be filled by some adjective or 
adverb repeating the sense of mpduvov, 
—some conceivable compound of mpaos 
such as mpaovous or mpacodpwv. And 
when we turn to a lexicon, we soon 
light on the rare abverb mpaovas, 
related to a non-existent mpaovous as 
eves is to evvovs. But that is not all; 
the two passages in which it is quoted 
as occurring have a curious significance. 
The first is Aristoph. Frogs 856: 

od b€ wh mpds épyhv, Aloxdd’, aAXa mpadvws 

&reyx’ Edeyxov. 

Dionysus is speaking, and the whole 
scene in which these lines occur 
contains words and phrases culled from 
the works of the two contending trage- 
dians. Can there then be any doubt 
that mpaoves was a word of Aeschylus’ 
own coining, —a rarity which the 
Athenian audience would recognize ? 

The second passage confirms this. 
Aelian (H.A. v. 39), in dealing with 
the question of taming young lions, 
writes : 7pyepwbeis ye pny é&éts veapod 
mpaotatos €ots Kal évtuxeiv Hndvs, Kai 
éort pirotraiorns, Kal wav oTioby wTo- 
péver Tpaovas TO Tpoped yapitdpuevos. 
No one, I think, will doubt that Aelian 
in writing this had in his mind vague 
memories of that lion-cub to which 
Aeschylus (Agam. 717 ff.) applied the 
terms dpepov, evpirorraida, and yapiv 
tpopedow ayeiBwv. And quite prob- 
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ably he thought that it was in that 
passage of Aeschylus that the strange 
adverb mpaovas occurred. 

I conclude then that the whole avail- 
able evidence proves mpadvws to be 
Aeschylean ; and, if it be Aeschylean, 


there is no line in which it will fit so 
happily as in 


bravriagfew mpadyws meipacoua. 


J. C. Lawson. 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 





ARISTOTLE POLITICS II 9*=2, 12=1274a12. 


Ths vavapxyias (so apparently all 
MSS. and edd.) yap é tots Myérxois 
o Shpos aitios yevoyevos éppovnpaticbn 
Kai Snpaywryovs EXaBe havrovs. 

vavapxia means ‘naval command,’ 
‘the post of admiral’; but this sense 
has no place here, and consequently all 
modern editors have taken the word to 
be used in the sense of 0aXaccoxparia, 
which it nowhere else possesses. Jowett 
then renders: ‘ For the people, having 
been instrumental in gaining the empire 
of the sea in the Persian war, began to 
get a notion of itself, etc., and this is 
the commonly accepted translation. 
But ‘the people was the cause of the 
naval empire in the Persian war’ is a 
strangely brachylogical way of saying 
‘the common people by their successful 
part in the Persian war laid the founda- 
tions of the later naval supremacy of 
Athens.’ Moreover, the meaning ‘ naval 
empire’ is not only unexampled but 
inadmissible. Compounds formed with 
-apxia fall into two classes, according 
as the genitive represented by the first 
part of the compound is subjective, as 
in povapyia=apyx? évos povov, or ob- 
jective, as in dnywapyia= To apxew Tod 
Snpov, and otpatapyia=Td Tov oTpaTou 
dpxew ; and to this latter class belongs 
vavapyia. To mean ‘naval empire,’ 
vavapxyia must be the equivalent of ro 
tais vavoiv dpyxewv, and for this there 
is no analogy in similar compounds. 

Rackham saw the true sense of 
the whole passage, and so translated 
(Loeb): ‘For the common people, 
having been the cause of the naval 
victories at the time of the Persian 
invasion, became proud, etc.’ If 
vavapxia could mean ‘naval victories,’ 
this translation would be excellent; but 
it cannot. For vavapyias, therefore, 
should be read vavyayias : ‘ the people, 
having been responsible for the sea 
fight in the Persian war, etc.’ The 


victory of Salamis, as a reader of the 
Orators needs not to be told, was the 
pride of the Athenian djyos, which had 
evacuated Attica and manned the tri- 
remes: as Herodotus again and again 
inculcates, had it not been for the 
resolution of the Athenians, the Greek 
fleet would never have gone into action 
at all. Compare especially Isocr. Paneg. 
98=61b: ovdels mpds Huds obtws exer 
dvapevas, Satis ovK av oporoynoee 
dia ev THY vavpaxiav (Salamis) 

.TavuTns Se Thy TWodkw aitiav 
yevéo@at. There is a remarkably 
similar passage in Diodorus XI 27?: 
peta THY ev Yarapiv. vavpaxiar, 
tav ‘A@nvaiwv Soxovyvtwv aitiwv 
yeyovévat THS vinns, Kal Sia TovTO 
avtav phpovnpaTtilopéevor. . 
The sentence of Aristotle has a more 
than accidental resemblance to that of 
[ Ephorus]. 

That vavyayias is the truth had 
already been seen in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. For Camerarius ap. Schneider 
(Arist. Pol., Frankfurt a/O., 1809) has 
the following note: ‘Sunt qui veriorem 
scripturam esse huius loci putent ris 
vavpaxias: nequaquam, ut videtur, in- 
considerate: in priore nomine est signi- 
ficatio praeturae et principatus in re 
navali: in posteriore praelii navalis, 
quod est ad Salamina sic commissum, 
ut virtus populi Atheniensis emineret.’ 
Yet no one has ever read vavyayias, 
nor since Schneider has the suggestion 
been mentioned, not even by Immisch, 
who professes (praef. xxvii) ‘ coniecturas 
interdum nulla alia de causa adscrip- 
sisse, nisi ut ne iterum fierent, nimirum 
quia eas facere in proclivi erat.’ The 
reason for this is doubtless that the 
emendation seemed too improbable 
palaeographically. But vavyayia and 
vavapxia are constantly confused by 
scribes. Here are instances from Book 
VIII of Thucydides alone: vavyayiay 
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B for vavapyiav ae vavpaxia Bdf 
for vavapxia 20°; vaupaxias Bg for 
vavapxias 397; vavyayias Bi for 
vavapxias 85%. It is notable that, 
whereas in Thucydides vavapyia is 
corrupted into vavyayia, the corruption 


DIPRAX ‘MRS MALAPROP,’ 


Is dipfrax the Latin for ‘Mrs Malaprop’? That 

is suggested by a curious gloss, first unearthed 

by Goetz (Rhein. Mus. 40, 324) : 

Diprax : qui perdit sermones et aliud hinc, inde 
aliud defert, 


‘who murders his English, dropping a letter 
here, a syllable there.’ It is one of a small 
group of glosses which come apparently straight 
from a MS. of Festus in Italy of about the year 
goo. In my large annotated edition of Festus 
(in vol. IV of my Glossaria Latina, Paris, 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1930) I call them G/ossae 
fFestinae. Another of them preserves for us 
that delightful line of Lucilius about the death 
of his old steward (¢hesaurophylax), who used 
dialect-words like adzef, Lat. adizt ‘ passed 
away’ (p. 119 of my large Festus) : 
primum Pacilius tesorofilax pater abzet. 


Diprax may belong to the mongrel Greek- 
Latin of Campania and further South, with 
gdpatw lurking in the second syllable (cf. ¢vicae 
for tpixes, apinae, etc.). 

The Mrs Malaprop of extant Latin comedy 
is the ¢ruculentus servus in that play of 


in Aristotle is in the opposite direction : 
Thucydides’ scribes were more used to 
paxat, Aristotle’s to dpyat. 


J. ENocH PoWELL. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Plautus which has the most corrupt text of all ; 
and his mannerism breaks out at v. 682: 


heus tu! iam postquam in urbem crebro 
commeo, 

thicaxt sum factus, iam sum cau[ilJllator 
probus. 


Editors naturally print dicax. And dicax was 
probably the reading in the ‘ Palatine’ arche- 
type. But the ‘ Palatine’ text is often the 
‘ Revival’ text, the text as altered by stage- 
managers at a revival of a play, while the Am- 
brosian palimpsest conserves the genuine text 
of Plautus. For this part of the play the 
palimpsest faiis us. I wonder whether it had 
diprax, just as it has vest/sfica (pronounced! 
vestipica) at Trin. 252, where the Palatine 
reading is vestiplica. 
W. M. LINDSAY. 
University of St. Andrews. 


1 Not spelled; C.R. 47, 187. 





CORRIGENDUM. 
In C.R,, February 1934, p- 15, note 1, read 


vvu bu *, 


REVIEWS 
THE HOMERIC HYMN TO APOLLO. 


F. Jacosy: Der homerische Apollon- 
hymnos. Pp. 72. (Sonderausgabe 
aus den Szb. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
Ph.-Hist. Kl. 1933. XV.) Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1933. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

F. DornsEIFF: Die archaische Mythen- 
erzahlung. Folgerungen aus dem homer- 
ischen A pollonhymnos. Pp. 103. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1933. Paper, RM. 4.50. 

READERS of the articles written by 

Wilamowitz and Bethe on the Hymn to 

Apollo must have had an uneasy feeling 

that its problems were not yet settled, 

and Jacoby has found a puzzle well suited 
to his keen, analytical mind. Taking 
his stand where Wilamowitz stopped, 
he assumes that the Hymn as we have 
it is distinguishable into a Delian Hymn 
and a Delphic Hymn, and the task he 
has set himself is to define the relation 


of the two parts to each other. His 
conclusion is that the first part is 
the work of a Chian poet, who wrote 
about 600 B.c. or earlier for the festival 
of Apollo at Delos, while the second 
part is the deliberate continuation of 
the first, composed by a Delphic poet 
at the time of the Sacred War in 
591-590 B.c. But the real kernel of 
his paper is the effort to detect in the 
first part those lines which were put in 
by the second poet to secure a super- 
ficial harmony. In this hunt Jacoby is 
thoroughly at home, and his results are 
extremely attractive. He takes a series 
of passages in the first part, 72-8, 96-8, 
128-g and 136-9, and endeavours to 
show that their present unintelligible 
shape is due to an ineffectual combina- 
tion of two versions; the two versions 
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are, of course, the original Delian ver- 
sion preserved on the Aevcwpa at Delos 
and the revised Delphian version con- 
structed bythe second poet. This theory 
certainly explains four very tiresome 
passages, and sense is restored, which- 
ever version we prefer. But Jacoby, 
despite heroic efforts, does not always 
explain why the Delphian poet made 
precisely the corrections he did. 96-8 
and 129 look rather like ordinary inter- 
polations strayed from another poem, 
although 72-8 and 136-8 certainly sup- 
port his case. 

Jacoby goes on to analyse the for- 
midable opening and regards it also asa 
combination of two versions from 6 to 
18. In the first version Apollo alone 
is of importance; in the second his 
violence is softened and Artemis gets 
due honour. But here the difficulties 
are really too great even for Jacoby. 
In his restored Delian version there is 
still a great obstacle. 1-4 describe in 
the present tense the terror caused by 
Apollo on Olympus, and then 5ff. de- 
scribe Leto’s behaviour after his birth 
and use the imperfect and aorist tenses. 
It would be easier to assume that 5-18 
are the work of the Delphian poet and 
that the Delian poet either rushed in 
medias ves or wrote something which has 
disappeared. 

There is, of course, much more in the 
discussion than this. Jacoby has mas- 
tered the literature on his subject and 
rides gallantly over his opponents. He 
makes important contributions on the 
MS. tradition, on the discussion in Thuc. 
III 104,0n the characteristics and merits 
of the Delphian poet so underrated by 
Lang and Wilamowitz. It is to be 
hoped that nothing will prevent Jacoby 
from pursuing his Homeric studies, 
which are among the most successful of 
our time. 

Dornseiff's book is a very different 
affair. Gay, cultured, and eccentric, it 
follows the writer’s fancy, and it is hard 
to say what exactly the subject is. It 
begins with a discussion of the Hymn 
to Apollo, and after running through 
some passages with remarks to explain 
their relevance Dornseiff concludes that 
‘der ganze Hymnos ein einheitliches, 


wohliiberlegt gegliedertes Gedicht dar- 
stellt,’ and places its date between 582 
and 548. In the following chapters he 
tracks down different items of the Hymn 
in their later development and has many 
entertaining observations. The ‘ Fol- 
gerungen’ are not closely related to the 
starting-point or to each other. How- 
ever, for those who like to follow the 
development of a theme Dornseiff has 
much tosay. Headvances many theses, 
not all of equal merit, and to their 
advocacy he brings a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous learning, including a good 
knowledge of the Greek poets. 

On details Dornseiff is open to criti- 
cism. Is it true that the Hymn to Apollo 
155 ff. implies a ‘ Wechselchor’ or that 
the interchange of voices in Alcman’s 
Partheneion is between men and women 
(p. 8)? Is the use of «ai mote at 305 
really an indication of choral influence 
(p. 17)? Is the word ‘typhoon’ really 
connected with Tudas, and how did the 
Chinese get their tai fung, ‘great wind’ 
from the hundred-headed giant (p. 18) ? 
More important is his suggestion that 
Stesichorus burlesqued the old myths 
and that the author of the Hymn learned 
something from him in his treatment of 
Typhoeus. Of Stesichorus’ importance 
in Greek mythology Corinthian and 
Attic vase-painters bear eloquent wit- 
ness, and it is true that they at least 
liked a bit of fun intheir myths. But the 
extant remains of Stesichorus and the 
verdicts of Dionysius and Quintilian give 
a different impression. Even the emer- 
gence of a fully armed Athena from the 
head of Zeus may not have been inten- 
tionally humorous. Or again, is Dorn- 
seiff not going too far when he con- 
cludes that the lines of the Hymn 171 ff. 
on the blind man of Chios are a ‘ blague’ 
based on a tradition of Homer’s blind- 
ness? It is easier to believe that this 
poet was really blind and that these 
words of his are responsible for the stories 
of Homer’s blindness. And in any case 
the fragment of Simonides or Semonides 
which quotes J/. VI 146 is no evidence 
for anyone’s blindness. 


C. M. Bowra. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 
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STASIMON. 


Stasimon: Untersuchungen zu Form und 
Gehalt der griechischen Tragédie, von 
WALTHER Kranz. Pp. 325. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1933. Paper, RM. 18. 

Dr. Kranz has produced an interesting 

and well-observed study of the develop- 

ment of the Chorus in Greek Tragedy 
with occasional side-lights on the form 
of Tragedy as a whole. He shows that 

Aristotle in writing the Poetics had be- 

fore him plenty of written material 

about tragedy in the fifth and even the 
sixth century. His phrases are some- 
times traditional and need interpreta- 
tion, but his statements are trustworthy. 

Kranz compares the drama of Aeschy- 
lus to the early ‘ orientalizing’ forms of 
art: the actual oriental element is 
strong in the Supplices and Persae, and 
an interest in the exotic, in strange 
countries, wild dancing, highly coloured 
or riddling language, pervades all the 
plays. The ‘Classical Style,’ typified 
by Sophocles and the earlier Euripides, 
is more restrained and severe. (So- 
phocles actually wrote a treatise Ilepi 
xopov.) The Chorus becomes more 
static and less active, the general style 
of diction and versification more c@ppav 
and ‘natural.’ This is true; and Dr. 

Kranz is also right in seeing that Euri- 

pides is in general ‘strenger als So- 

phokles ’—more severe, clear-cut and 
formal, while, at the same time, in 
essentials he is nearer to Aeschylus. 

For example, the modda Ta Sava stasi- 

mon in the Antigone (332 ff.) is on the 

same theme as the moAAa pév ya tpéper 
of the Choephoroe (585 ff.), but differs 
from it in being simply an independent 
poem about the powers of man, whereas 
the Aeschylean lyric, starting from the 
power of human passion in general, 
ends by bringing its reflections to bear 
on the actual case of Clytemnestra. 

The "Epws “Epws chorus of the Hippo- 

lytus (525 ff.) follows the same method. 


Again, Dr. Kranz finely remarks that 
all the choruses of the Agamemnon have 
a sort of ‘ unterirdisch’ connection with 
one another, to which he finds a parallel 
only in the Troades. In other respects, 
too, Sophocles has peculiarities which 
do not seem to have much to do with 
his position in the line of development ; 
for example, his curious habit of insert- 
ing a chorus of apparently causeless 
exultation just before the catastrophe. 
The scholiast (Aj. 693) says he does it 
‘ for sweetness.’ 

Next comes a discussion of the ‘ New 
Style’ and the ‘ New Music’ in which 
Dr. Kranz has succeeded in adding a 
little precision to the fluent generaliza- 
tions which abound: Euripides after 
415 uses only female Choruses; lyric 
narratives occur, perhaps of a Stesi- 
chorean type; each strophe sometimes 
forms a separate song (Jon 1048, Hel. 
1107, Or. 807, and especially Phoen. 
784); archaism is, of course, as notice- 
able as innovation. The book ends 
with an acute discussion of the Chorus 
in the Rhesus, showing that it belongs 
to a quite early type, comparable to 
that in the Septem and probably earlier 
than 440. The possibility, however, of 
‘ein (in unerhértem Masse) archais- 
tisches Stiick des IV. Jahrhunderts’ is 
not absolutely ruled out. 

Dr. Kranz starts with a somewhat 
unfortunate theory that when Aristotle 
says that tragedy started amo ray é£ap- 
xovreav tov diOvpapuSov he really means 
that it started from a dialogue between 
two Choruses, one of which afterwards 
dwindled to a single individual. This 
seems forced: and an examination of 
the Supplices of Aeschylus and the 
Ichneutae makes it easy to take Aristotle’s 
words in their obvious sense, as I have 
tried to show in my Introduction to 
the former play. G. Murray. 

Oxford. 
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CATACHRESIS IN AESCHYLUS. 


J. A ScuuursmMa: De Poetica Vocabu- 
lorum Abusione apud Aeschylum. Pp. 
185. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1932. 
Paper, fl. 3.90, 

Dr. ScHuuRsMA has done for Aeschy- 

lus what was done some years ago for 

Sophocles by Ludwig Kugler. He has 

carefully examined and arranged the 

Aeschylean examples of what Quin- 

tilian, translating Aristotle’s word xata- 

xpnots, has called abusio, which Dr. 

Schuursma defines thus: ‘ Abusio fit, 

si cui vocabulo novus sensus tribuitur, 

qui a quacunque eius vocabuli vulgata 

Significatione ajienus est.’ He distin- 

guishes it from hypallage, metonymy 

and metaphor. After lengthy prolego- 
mena he classifies the instances in two 
broad divisions, extension of usage 
owing to sense (i.e. analogy), as ayuyos 
meaning ‘lacking courage’ because of 
the analogy of @uvyos, and extension of 
usage owing to form (i.e. etymology), 
as gucifoos when given the meaning of 

‘life-producing’ because the second 

part was assumed to be connected with 

fon, and not fed. 

The book contains much valuable 
information, and as it deals with the 
use of nearly 300 words in Aeschylus, 
it is useful apart from the particular 
object for which it is intended. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that it would 
be improved by compression, and owing 
to the method of arrangement adopted 
by the author, there is a good deal of 
repetition, for the same word is dis- 
cussed sometimes in the prolegomena 
as well as in the later chapters. It is 
to be regretted also that though the 
work is written in Latin, presumably 
in order to reach scholars not familiar 
with Dutch, Dr. Schuursma has left 
untranslated many quotations from his 
countrymen that are of importance for 
his argument. 

Among the points of special interest 
is the discussion of the question by 


what weapon Agamemnon was killed, 
i.e. whether the allusions to a sword 
are indications that Aeschylus followed 
a tradition that it was by that weapon 
and not an axe that the murder was 
wrought, or are examples of catdypn- 
ais. The same question might be 
raised on Eur. El. 160-166, where the 
words 7rehéxews and £ideot come close 
together. The author also lays stress 
on the fact that, if Aeschylus’ use of the 
figure is properly understood, many 
emendations are made unnecessary : 
‘abusione detecta non est cur locus 
emendetur.’ It might be wished how- 
ever that he himself had abstained 
from accepting an emendation, in order 
to introduce an example of the figure ; 
for in O.T. 806 he accepts Robert’s 
THS tpoxnrdtov for tov tTpoxnraTnr, 
though in Eur. Phoen. 39, where the 
same story is told, the tpoynAdrns is 
definitely mentioned. Sometimes it is 
difficult to see why he should speak of 
Kataypno.s, as where a word which 
usually has a definitely restricted mean- 
ing (e.g. omapros of the dragon’s seed) 
is used with the wider sense that the 
word would naturally bear. 

The printing is excellent, and mis- 
prints are few. Some may be pointed 
out: adhihitae (p. 15), ‘nerfpes (p. 82), 
avy tT’ evayopia: (p. 110), ennemy (p. 116), 
metafor (p. 123). The references, too, 
whenever I have checked them, are 
correct. There is considerable incon- 
sistency in the Latinization of the 
names of scholars, several appearing 
both with and without the Latin ter- 
mination ; thus we find close together 
Wilamowitz, de Wilamowitz, and 
Wilamowitzius. One might also ask 
whether Dr. Schuursma is himself 
using an example of xatrdypnots when 
he says: ‘ut flosculi in eum influere 
possint.’ 
A. S. OWEN. 


Keble College, Oxford. 
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ELECTION BY LOT. 


J. W. Heaprtam (Sir J. Headlam- 
Morley) : Election by Lot at Athens. 
Second edition, revised by D. C. 
MACGREGOR. Pp. xxvi+215. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1933. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THIs is a reprint of the edition of 1891, 

with some highly intelligent notes and 

corrections by Mr. Macgregor by way 

of appendix (17 pages long), and a 

comparatio numerorum which equates the 

old references to C.I.A. with I.G.?, 

S.I.G.3, Hicks and Hill, and Tod—a 

most welcome addition. The method 

has its obvious disadvantages: there 
are passages which are now outmoded, 
as those on election to the Boule and 
on its duties (even though it is sub- 
stantially accurate), on the date of the in- 
troduction of the lot, interesting as the 
discussion is, and one on public finance 
in the fifth and fourth centuries which 
is misleading ; and the account of the 
lot in legal procedure is inadequate. 
But it is remarkable how fresh Head- 
lam’s work still is, though over forty 
years old and written before the publi- 
cation of the ’A@nvaiwy Tloduteia ; 
written with sympathy and so much 
understanding both of the way the 
system of the lot worked, and what its 
underlying principles were, what it 
meant for Athens, that it does in fact 
need very little revision. How excel- 
lent, for example, is his general analysis 
of the position of the Boule in the 
state; though he omits one element 
which is important: by the system of 
short service its members could have 
no corporate feeling, and no sense of 
its traditions and privileges in relation 
to the rest of the community—one of 
the strongest bulwarks of the Roman 


Senate and modern parliaments. There 
are a few other criticisms one would 
make : as that he makes no reference 
to the altered position of the strategoi 
in the fourth century in relation to the 
rhetores and the Assembly; that he 
tends to over-simplify, as in the matter 
of political trials, where the essential 
point, the desire to control elected and 
therefore influential officials, is missed ; 
and when he is confident that amateurs 
were well able to report adequately on 
the condition of ships or the quality of 
corn—here he exaggerates the efficiency 
of the Athenian system, and minimizes 
the difficulty of the administrative 
work; and ‘the richer citizens were 
constantly occupied with onerous pub- 
lic services, and the poorer were con- 
stantly required to serve in the army’ 
gives a misleading picture. 

A few points also in regard to Mr. 
Macgregor’s notes: p. 196 ff. (election 
to the Boule), Demosthenes lvii should 
have been noted; p. 199, it is by no 
means certain that Demosthenes’ deme 
was Upper Paiania with only one mem- 
ber ; pp. 200 and 206, Sundwall’s figures 
should be used with greater caution ; 
p. 202, reference should be made also 
to Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 25-6, 
97, where he discusses the effect of the 
reforms of 322 B.c. on the rotation of 
offices; p. 90 (re-election to office), a 
reference to ’A@m. 62. 3 is needed; 
p. 205 (the lot in the selection of jurors), 
Hommel’s Heliaia has now superseded 
Lipsius. 

A most valuable reissue; not many 
books as old would stand the test. 


A. W. GoMME. 
University of Glasgow. 





A FRENCH EDITION 


L. Rosin : Platon, Phedre: Texte établi 
et traduit. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres,’ 1933. Paper, 30 fr. 

TuHIs addition (volume IV, part 3) to 

the Budé Plato forms an important 

contribution to the literature on the 

Phaedrus. Text with full apparatus, 

elegant French version and explanatory 


OF THE PHAEDRUS. 


footnotes, will all be valuable to the 
student; but readers in this country 
will no doubt turn with most interest 
to the long introduction, in which 
M. Robin attacks all the problems con- 
nected with the dialogue. As regards 
position and date, he follows the usual 
line in placing the Phaedrus after Phaedo, 
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Symposium (? 385 B.c.) and Republic, 
and before Theaetetus (earlier than 366). 
The setting of the dialogue is fully dis- 
cussed, the route of the walk and the 
place of conversation being traced and 
plotted in detail. On the personal 
relationships implied, M. Robin is 
shrewd and enlightening. He explains 
Plato’s hostility to Lysias by (1) the 
association of the latter with the con- 
spiracy against Socrates, (2) Plato’s 
desire to please the Syracusans insulted 
in the ’OAvumaxos. The contrast be- 
tween the ideals of Plato and Isocrates 
is again excellentiy studied (p. xxvi, 
‘l’un se meut dans le plan du relatif et 
du contingent, l’autre dans celui de 
l’éternel et de l’absolu’), and the eulo- 
gistic references to Isocrates here made 
are interpreted as satirical—a reproach 
uttered against the now elderly orator 
who has belied the promise of his 
youth. 

The editor deals with the problem of 
the apparent lack of union between the 
parts of the dialogue by demonstrating 
the organic relation between the two 
themes, Love and Rhetoric. Thus the 
three speeches on Love illustrate pro- 


gress in the application of dialectic to 
Rhetoric, while the later discussion of 
Rhetoric implies throughout theelement 
of Love. As regards the speech of 
Lysias, M. Robin thinks it may well be 
Plato’s own writing. 

Discussing the psychological and 
metaphysical elements in the dialogue, 
M. Robin gives due weight to the use 
of myth, as an appeal to reason through 
imagination. His treatment here of 
Plato’s conception of épws is intended 
to cover also the speech of Socrates in 
the Symposium ; and he points out the 
development in psychological analysis 
shown in the Phaedrus. On the ques- 
tion of the ‘ parts’ of soul, and on the 
topic in general, he makes a point of 
comparison with the Timaeus, and 
argues herein the essential unity of 
Plato’s thought; and this point may 
seem now and then to be overstrained, 
e.g. in connection with the ‘tripartite’ 
mixing in Timaeus. But no disagree- 
ment on particular questions can lessen 
the gratitude of all students of Plato to 
M. Robin for this fine and stimulating 
piece of work. D. TARRANT. 

Bedford College, London. 





ATHENIAN TRIBAL CYCLES. 


W. S. FeERGusON: Athenian Tribal 
Cycles in the Hellenistic Age (Harvard 
Historical Monographs, I.). Pp. xv 
+197. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1932. Cloth, 8s. 6d. or $1.50. 

In the preface to his monograph on the 

Treasurers of Athena Professor Fer- 

guson warned his readers that it was a 

work for specialists. No such warning 

accompanies the present volume, but 
this omission cannot be due to its lack 
of necessity. Athenian Tribal Cycles is, 
in fact, a work of advanced specializa- 
tion, in a field which the author has 
done more than any living scholar to 
exploit. Its appeal will therefore be 
limited to students familiar with his 
own previous writings (Hellenistic 

Athens, Athenian Secretaries, Athenian 

Archons, Priests of Asklepios, etc.), and 

with the vast output of publications, 

above all on the chronology of Hellen- 
NO. CCCXLIX. VOL. XLVIII. 


istic Athens, which these works 
stimulated. 

It would be quite impossible to sum- 
marize the contents of these 200 pages 
in a moderate compass. Most of them 
are devoted to problems raised by the 
arguments of Dinsmoor in his recent 
monumental work on the Athenian 
Archons, and, whilst the solid merits 
of that book receive due recognition, 
there are several important points on 
which the author is forced, after a fresh 
and commendably impartial considera- 
tion of the evidence, to set aside Dins- 
moor’s conclusions. We have only 
space to note a few points of especial 
interest. The ‘sequence of oddly sig- 
nificant eponymous names’ of the 
Archons in the years 261/o to 256/5 
(Sosistratos ?, Philostratos, Phanostra- 
tos, Pheidostratos, Antimachos, Kleo- 
machos) is ascribed temptingly (pp. 81- 
87) to ‘a demonstration, tantamount to 
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an expression of confidence in their 
troops, on the part of the Athenians 
themselves,’ who were enabled ‘by 
some deliberate circumvention of the 
principle of sortition in this period,’ as 
again in 166/5 (Achaios), 165/4 (Pelops), 
86/5 (Hierophantes), to embody in their 
Archon-names allusions to contem- 
porary situations and events. The 
familiar crux of the dating of Polyeuk- 
tos and the Aetolian Soteria is re- 
examined (pp. 107-136), with the follow- 
ing conclusions: the year of P. is to be 
left as 255/4; the Aetolian Soteria were 
founded in 254, the year of Hieron, as a 
Penteteric festival recurring in the 
Pythian years, and were accepted by 
Seleukos II. and his cities only in 242; 
and the annual Soteria founded in 278 
continued to be celebrated in the ‘ non- 
Pythian’ years. The famous list of 
Archons (J.G.? II. 1706) also receives 
attention (p. 50, Table III. and pp. go- 
102), and Dinsmoor’s reconstruction is 
firmly set aside. Heliodoros, the second 
name, is restored to 229/8, and Diokles 
comes back (face Dinsmoor) to 215/4. 
It may be added that this arrangement 
is now confirmed, on the whole, as a 
result of a fresh study of the stele by 
Sterling Dow, who moreover moves 
Menekrates from 222/1 (as Ferguson) 
to 220/19, and reads Hagnias for the 
dubious ‘ Pantias’ in 216/5 (Hesperia, 


THE LOEB 


Pausanias. Description of Greece. With 
an English translation by W. H. S. 
Jones. Insix volumes. III. Books 
VI-VIII (i-xxi). Pp. 441. London: 
Heinemann (New York: Putnam), 
1933. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

WITH this volume the Loeb Pausanias 
completes the first half of its course, 
and Dr. Jones deserves our warmest 
thanks for his steady progress with his 
task, and for maintaining his high 
standard. 

It is inevitable that comparisons 
should be drawn between the present 
version and Sir James Frazer’s, and 
it need scarcely be added that where 
differences are observed they are in 
style, not in scholarship. Pausanias’s 
own style—or lack of style—would 
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Of more general 
interest is the author’s discovery that, 
in addition to the method of rotation in 
the official order of the tribes (or, before 


II. 1933, 418 ff.). 


356 B.c., in its reverse order) the 
practice of distribution by sortition 
within a tribal cycle was ‘substitutable 
at any moment for rotation in the fixed 
order.’ The corollary that the three 
senior Archonships were distributed by 
allotment among the tribes seems also 
supported by the available evidence. 
The wider bearing of this evidence is 
not overlooked by the author, who calls 
attention to the care with which the 
mechanism devised for the propor- 
tionate division of offices was worked 
out; he sees in it ‘a finesse and attention 
to detail’ comparable with the methods 
employed in the organization of the 
deliberative and judicial organs. 
Professor Ferguson, in short, has pro- 
vided students of Hellenistic Athens 
with a great deal more than some con- 
vincing suggestions for an improved 
chronology; he has illuminated still 
more fully, and from unexpected angles, 
the workings of that most intricate and 
long-lived piece of machinery, the 
Athenian constitution, and his achieve- 
ment calls for our grateful recognition. 


A. M. WooDWARD. 
University of Sheffield. 


PAUSANIAS. 


make a strictly literal translation, 
especially in his compact descriptive 
passages, almost unreadable; and Dr. 
Jones does not err in this direction, 
for his English reads pleasantly and 
smoothly, though here and there it 
seems less felicitous than Frazer’s: e.g. 
‘In the land of Lebedus are baths, 
which are both wonderful and useful’ 
as against ‘ The district of Lebedus can 
boast its wondrous and_ salubrious 
baths’; the medical implications of 
@pédipa are rather missed by the word 
‘useful.’ In the boxing story of Glaucus 
the exhortation of his father ‘ Son, the 
plough touch’ seems less natural than 
Frazer’s ‘The one from the plough, 
boy,’ but the perfect rendering is 
perhaps unattainable. 
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In his text the editor has no great 
difficulties to face, and faithfully draws 
attention to lacunae and other ob- 
scurities, seldom offering a conjecture 
of his own. In the somewhat obscure 
passage about astragalomancy (VII. 
25, 10), where he correctly reads émi 6¢ 
mavtl astpaydkwv (MSS. dotpayad) 
oXHmaTL yeypaypéva év mivane éritndes 
eEnynow éxe Tod ay7patos, his hesita- 
tion as to the meaning of the passage 
seems unnecessary, for surely oxjua 
signifies not ‘shape’ but ‘ combination,’ 
and ézirndes is not pointless, since the 
various possible combinations of four 
dice, even when giving the same total, 
have each their appropriate oracular 
meaning. Translate therefore ‘ For 
every combination of the dice there 
is a distinctive interpretation on the 
tablet.’ (Has the final trod oynpatos 
crept in from a commentator ?) 

Tdde pev ott ovpBavta etpicKov. 
The Loeb edition will, it is to be hoped, 
win fresh readers for Pausanias, and 
draw attention to the wide range of his 
topics and interests. It is not only the 
topographer or the student of sculpture 
who will find precious material. His 
historical interludes cannot be ignored, 
his attitude towards problems and tales 
of religion and mythology gives us an 
insight into the intelligent man’s beliefs 
in the generation after Plutarch, and 


the many touches that reveal his 
interest in natural history quickly win 
sympathy. In this volume, for example, 
we see his preoccupation with earth- 
quakes and katavothrai, with the pro- 
perties of water—whether baneful, like 
that of the Styx, or wholesome and 
curative, or again as seen in springs 
rising in the sea or in river-beds. Asa 
botanist he tells us of the woods used 
for making statues, of cork oaks in 
Arcadia, of the size of plane-trees, and 
in a famous passage, of flax and of 
Chinese silkworms. He is struck by 
white blackbirds on Cyllene, he has 
grounds for the belief that deer are 
longer-lived than elephants ; he knows 
of different types of rare snakes, of 
grasshoppers which never utter a note, 
of spotted fish which ‘ utter a cry’ in 
our version (but ‘sing’ in Frazer’s), and 
of gnats which made Myus and Atar- 
neus uninhabitable. It is by such 
details that he diverts us as we read, 
and makes us feel that his ten long 
books are none too long. In fact, we 
could have welcomed a full account of 
those marvels in Ionia of which we get 
such attractive glimpses in his seventh 
book—Ta pév 6) év ‘Iwvia Oatpata 
ToAAa Te Kal OV TOAAM TI TOY ev TH 
‘EAAdos atrodéovta éotiv. 
A. M. WoopwarD. 
University of Sheffield. 


EARLY CIVILIZATION IN THESSALY. 


H. D. Hansen: Early Civilization in 
Thessaly. Pp. xix+203; 85 illustra- 
tions, 4 maps. (fhe Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 15.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press (London: Milford), 1933. 
Cloth, 24s. 6d. 

EXcAvATIONS in the last ten years 
have made it essential to estimate the 
position of early Thessaly in relation 
to surrounding countries. Miss Hansen 
has attempted this task and succeeded 
in writing a concise, admirably ar- 
ranged, and accurate book. She has 
wasted no words and contrived to keep 
to her main purpose of correlating the 
different periods of Thessalian pre- 
history with the developments on lands 
north and south. 


Thessaly can now be envisaged as a 
comfortable land which was early settled 
by Neolithic folk of oriental origin who 
were responsible for the first village and 
agricultural life in Greek lands. The 
same movements which led to the great 
settlement of the Danube valley led also 
to intrusions into Greece and the islands. 
Anatolia at the end of the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. sent continuous waves of im- 
migrants up the great Danube highway 
and across the islands to mainland 
Greece. As the author puts it, ‘the 
pottery of Thessaly may be traced back 
to that family of wares which are found 
over a wide area, coming from some un- 
known point in the east and extending 
from Anatolia to Leukas.’ Greece is 
thus linked up with Central Europe as 
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well as with Asia, and Thessaly is no 
longer to be considered as an isolated 
phenomenon, without a_ background. 
Into this Neolithic world came a 
strange new infiltration—known to 
archaeologists as the Dimeni Culture. 
This marks a definite movement from 
Transylvania and the Ukraine, across 
the Balkans into Thessaly. Walled 
hill-cities, porched houses, the megaron, 
and pottery designs which use the un- 
painted background as the main part of 
the design (in the manner of Attic red- 
figure painting) are the features of this 
northern folk. Then comes the full 
Age of Bronze. Copper and bronze, 
first worked in Asia, which was always 
fertile in movements across the Aegean, 
reached the islands, southern Greece 
and Macedonia. Thessaly learned the 
new arts of copper and bronze smithing 
from both north and south, but she had 
now been isolated between two main 
streams of penetration. Her Bronze 
Age arrived late, for she was not on 
the direct path of the movements. 
Slowly Thessaly assimilated the culture 
of the Helladic Bronze Age, which in 
turn was transformed into the Myce- 
naean. Considering the proximity of 
savage and barbarous hill-people to the 
plain of Thessaly it is remarkable that 
there are so many vestiges of consider- 
able Mycenaean exploitation. A tholos 
tomb near Iolcos belongs to the Second 
Late Helladic period: two more are 
cut into the earlier settlement of 
Dimeni, and one at Sesklo. Three 
others have left traces. All these six 
are of the Third Late Helladic period. 
In addition there is ample evidence for 
widespread Mycenaean trade activities 
throughout the plain. In view of the 
fate that befell Thebes from barbarous 
intrusions in the Homeric Age, these 


northern extensions ot Mycenaean 
power are the more remarkable. But 
the enterprise soon ended. As the 
author says, ‘before the Mycenaean 
civilization could gain a firm foothold 
and entirely supplant the older culture 
established there, Thessaly again felt a 
new disturbance coming in from the 
north which ushered in the Early Iron 
Age.’ Of this Iron Age Miss Hansen 
does not tell us quite as much as could 
be wished, but her account, particularly 
in regard to the astonishing discoveries 
at Marmariani, can now be expanded 
by the help of a paper, just published 
in the British School Annual, on the 
Iron Age tholos tombs. The late Iron 
Age survivals at Pherae, recently exca- 
vated, are not discussed, nor does the 
author attempt to solve the problem of 
the sojourn of immigrant Dorians in 
Thessaly after 1000 B.C., nor comment 
on the strange survival of Mycenaean 
tomb-architecture into the full Iron 
Age. But these problems would entail 
a second volume. It is to be hoped that 
the author will commence this task, 
for, judging from the ability with which 
she has handled a mass of confusing 
and complicated evidence, she is emi- 
nently suited to make a detailed study 
of Thessaly from 1050 B.c. (where her 
book ends) to 700 or 650 B.Cc., when 
historic Thessaly emerges into the light 
of day. 

The book is free from inaccuracies, 
thoroughly well illustrated and docu- 
mented, and well supplied with maps. 
The maps give an impression of obsolete 
cartographical conventions, and the 
half-tone blocks are printed with too 
coarse a screen. Otherwise it is a 
model monograph. 

STANLEY CASSON. 

New College, Oxford. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDIS. 
wes 


Sardis: Publications of the American 
Society for the Excavation of Sardis, 
VII. Greek and Latin Inscriptions, 
Part I. By W. H. BuCKLER and 
Davip M. RoBINsoNn. Pp. vii +198: 
13 plates and 212 figs. in the text. 
Leyden: Brill, 1932. Cloth. 


THE present corpus comprises the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions found at or near 
Sardis, whether during the course of the 
American excavations Of 1910-1914 and 
1922 or by earlier travellers who visited 
the site. The second part will contain 
the ‘ Diaries of Robert Wood and his 
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friends: notes taken at Sardis in 1750,’ 
together with the testimonia relating to 
Sardis. 

Of the 232 texts here edited, eight 
are in Latin, three in Latin and Greek, 
and one (No. 85) in Lydian and Greek : 
the remainder are in Greek only. The 
majority, 126 in number, have not been 
previously published, while of those 
which were already known thirty-one 
appear here in acompleter form or based 
on fresh copies. The inscriptions are 
classified in five groups—public records, 
honorific texts, dedications and con- 
fessions, epitaphs, and miscellanea— 
and within each group a chronological 
order is, so far as possible, followed. 
The descriptions of the stones are very 
clear and precise, and, wherever it has 
proved feasible, a photograph or a facsi- 
mile copy has been used for purposes of 
illustration. Each text is accompanied 
by a translation and a commentary— 
full and detailed in the case of inscrip- 
tions hitherto unpublished, but admir- 
ably concise in that of those which have 
already received adequate discussion. 

For the classical period the materials 
are disappointingly meagre—a couple 
of brief epitaphs of the fifth century 
(Nos. 102, 103) and a terse bilingual 
dedication of about 350 B.c. (No. 85)— 
and even the documents of the late 
fourth and the third centuries may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
But for the later Hellenistic and the 
Roman periods the evidence is both 
rich and varied, and a number of the 
Sardian texts are in their several ways 
of outstanding interest: among them 
are the record of a temple-mortgage 
securing a loan (No. 1), the decree in 
honour of Timarchus, guardian of the 


royal treasury at Pergamum (No. 4), the 
voluminous dossier relating to Meno- 
genes (No. 8), the manifesto of the 
Sardian Builders’ Union (No. 18), and 
the memorial of the victories and dis- 
tinctions won by a noted boxer and 
pancratiast (No. 79). But even apart 
from these long and important texts 
many of the lesser documents of the 
collection contain data of considerable 
historical value. 

It is a sheer delight to read a book 
every page of which so clearly attests 
the competence and the industry of its 
writers. There are, it is true, occa- 
sional slips: even Homer nods awhile. 
Vespasian is said to have reigned from 
A.D. 79 to 81 (p. 62), Greek accents are 
here and there at fault, and the index 
contains words (dve&:caxodv, éxdixodv, 
€Xeovv, evxapliaToby, otnroypadev) un- 
known to lexicography. Elsewhere 
there is room for difference of opinion: 
on p. 16, for example, I should prefer 
maptotav to Tapiotav(at), and on p. 93 
I doubt whether aipe@évtwy can mean 
‘selected’ rather than ‘captured.’ But 
these are trifles, and the main impres- 
sion left by the book is that the care 
displayed in establishing the text of 
each inscription, the fulness of the 
apparatus criticus, the completeness of 
the bibliographical references, the excel- 
lence of the indexes and the exemplary 
perfection of the plates and other illus- 
trations serve not only to maintain but 
to enhance the reputation of Mr. Buck- 
ler and Professor Robinson in the field 
of epigraphical studies, and to render 
this volume a model of what such a 
corpus can, and therefore should, be. 

Marcus N. Top. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 


GREEK ART. 


J. D. BEAZLEY: Campana Fragments in 
Florence. Pp. 35; 3 plates, 17 trans- 
parencies. London: Milford (Ox- 
ford University Press), 1933. Paper, 
15s. 

E. A. GARDNER: Poet and Artist in 
Greece. Pp. 132 ; 30 text illustrations. 
London: Duckworth, 1933. Cloth, 


5s. 


C. T. SELTMAN: Attic Vase-painting. 
(Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. III.) 
Pp. xviii+-97, 17 text illustrations, 
37 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press (London: 
Milford), 1933. Cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR BEAZLEy’s latest work is 

a catalogue of the Campana fragments 

in Florence. But it is much more than 
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a catalogue in that it dates all the frag- 
ments and assigns them, where possible, 
to painters, and points out to what 
other fragments in Florence or else- 
where they belong. The magnitude of 
the labour and the accuracy of the 
scholarship can be gauged from the 
frontispiece, a nearly complete cup 
made up of fragments in some seven 
museums in Europe and America. The 
book is fitted with ‘transparencies’ to 
go over the plates of Dr. Doro Levi's 
catalogue so that the fragments can be 
easily found. 

Professor Beazley fears that his book 
will never be really popular. The other 
two books are meant to be popular. 
Poet and Artist in Greece gives an 
account of the literary sources from 
which the author thinks that the vase- 
painter takes his subjects. His method 
is to go through Greek poetry and 
notice some of the vases which illus- 
trate particular scenes. In doing this 
he says nothing of the recent literature 
on the subject—particularly the recent 
work on illustrations to the Iliad—and 
omits to refer to several recently dis- 
covered ‘illustrations,’ for instance 
Sophilus’ painting of the games of 
Patroclus and the Caeretan hydria with 
the Embassy to Achilles. The pictures 
are all taken from old publications and 
are calculated to deter anyone from 
looking at a Greek vase. There are in- 
accuracies in the text, as when the 
Penthesilea cup is described as a plate. 
But beyond this the subject seems to 
the present reviewer to require quite 
a different treatment. There are very 
few cases where we can say that this 
vase-painter had this poem in mind 
when he painted this pot, and prac- 
tically none where pot and poem are 
contemporary. There are, however, a 
good many cases where we can say that 
this vase-painter conceived his picture 
in the same spirit as that poet conceived 
his poem. A history of poetry and 
painting from this point of view would 
have been a truer interpretation of the 
text of Simonides from which the author 
starts. 

Attic Vase-painting is written with 
real enthusiasm and should be use- 
ful to beginners; therefore the criti- 
cisms here offered are not intended to 


condemn what is on the whole an attrac- 
tive book. The illustrations are ade- 
quate, but the captions annoy; there 
are perhaps too many reduced repro- 
ductions from Furtwangler-Reichhold, 
but it is pleasant to find Beazley draw- 
ings among them, and photographs of 
such rare birds as the ‘ white-figure’ 
Andocides and the Joutrophorot in 
Philadelphia and Toronto are welcome. 
The author pays a worthy tribute to 
Beazley in the preface, and readers of 
Beazley will realize how much he is 
indebted to him even for phrases and 
words. After a useful bibliography, 
chronological table, and glossary of 
shapes, the text gives a brief history 
of Attic vase-painting, to which the 
following criticisms may be offered. 
The history is built on the rise-and-fall 
system with the peak about 465 B.c., 
the sculpture of Olympia, ‘the finest 
work of art in the whole world.’ A 
little time ago the Elgin marbles were 
the peak, before that the Apollo Belve- 
dere: it is time to give up the peak 
theory, and to ask what artists were 
intending at different times and how 
they fulfilled their aims. P. 10 f., 
there is no appreciation of the methods 
of the geometric painter, how he 
tackled perspective, etc. P.12, nothing 
is said about Crete as an important 
source of ideas in the seventh cen- 
tury. P. 20, no mention is made of 
the important non-Attic wares of the 
second half of the sixth century, Clazo- 
menian, Fikellura, Caeretan, Chalci- 
dian—all competitors in the Western 
market. P. 24, excellent on the value 
of vase-painting. P. 29 f., the account 
of the invention of red-figure painting 
is hazardous—schwarzdipylon, the band 
cups of little masters, the panel am- 
phorae are earlier stages. P. 50, it is 
not fair to Leonardo to compare him 
with the Berlin painter: Leonardo is 
a later stage, when linear representation 
had given way to shading; Botticelli 
would be better, but he is too late. 
P. 59, the dilute wash, used by the 
Brygos painter, was used before him 
by Euphronios and is no support for his 
most unlikely connexion with Thasos. 
P. 75, ‘in the age of Polygnotus of 
Thasos . .. the best draughtsmen natu- 
rally turned fresco-painters, separating 
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from craftsmen pot-painters, who... . 
became mechanical ’: it would be better 
to say that the new technique, perspec- 
tive and shading, of the fresco-painter 
was impossible for the pot-painter, who 


could therefore no longer make the pace. 
P. 87, the Kertch vases are much better 
than the author makes out. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 


University of Manchester. 





PONTIC 


Pontische Vasen. Von PERICLE Ducati. 
(Bilder griechischer Vasen, heraus- 
gegeben von J. D. Beazley und P. 

* Jacobsthal, Heft 5.) Pp. 26; pls. 27. 
Berlin: H. Keller, 1932. Paper, 
R.M. 32. 

THE vases which have long gone by the 
name ‘Pontic’ are an interesting by- 
product of Ionian art of the middle of 
the sixth century. Professor Ducati’s 
book about them is a welcome addition 
to the excellent Beazley -Jacobsthal 
series, for the author contrives to give a 
good idea of some of the important 
aspects of his subject in the course of a 
well-documented and pleasantly ap- 
preciative essay. The illustrations, as 
always in this series, are admirably 
reproduced; where the original photo- 
graphs were first-rate, the results are 
above criticism; and even in the few 
cases where this was not so, the block- 
makers have been able to produce an 
effect which is a good deal more than 
adequate. 

The size of the volumes of the series 
naturally places limitations on the text, 
and makes it difficult to treat a group 
of vases such as the Pontic: for it isa 
group without a clear line of develop- 
ment, with a tendency, one might say, 
to spread like scrub, rather than to 
grow like a tree. It would therefore 
be scarcely reasonable to complain that 
Professor Ducati’s text does not give 
any precise definition of the Pontic 
class. All one may expect is that the 
class, as presented, should explain 
itself. I cannot however persuade 
myself that it does this: and though I 
should have no objection to admitting 
as ‘Pontic’ all, or practically all, of 
what Professor Ducati includes, I can- 
not see why he does not include a good 
deal more, Either a more or a less 
severe criterion of admissibility should 
have been applied. To make the class 
smaller, and include only vases of the 
style of the Louvre Judgement of Paris, 


VASES. 


was obviously impracticable: but since 
Pontic was to be interpreted in a wide 
sense (so that vases of the type pl. 25, 
for example, are included) it would 
surely have been better to take in such 
works as the Munich Amphiaraos, the 
Silen amphora in Corneto, and many 
of the lesser vases in Munich and else- 
where. Moreover, some of the groups 
into which the Pontic class is divided 
are not altogether easy to understand. 
For instance, why is the amphora, 
pls. 8a, ga, placed in a different cate- 
gory from the Judgement of Paris? 
They are very closely related, and the 
two groups to which they belong are 
not groups in the same sense as several 
of the others. 

The Judgement of Paris remains the 
best and most interesting of the Pontic 
vases: this is evidently Professor 
Ducati’s feeling, but I think that he is 
wrong in regarding the drawing as 
intentionally humorous—as a kind of 
caricature (pp. 8-9). This old misin- 
terpretation is based on nothing more 
solid than an inability to believe that a 
drawing, which to the modern eye is as 
‘amusing’ as this, should have been 
meant seriously by the artist who made 
it. I cannot find anything distinctively 
humorous in this scene, any evidence 
that the artist was consciously deviating 
from the accepted manner of his tradi- 
tion. We have contemporary comic 
Ionian drawing: as Beazley says, the 
Busiris vase is the work of a great 
comic draughtsman (and there is 
humour, though not caricature of this 
kind, in the other hydria in Vienna) : 
the Pontic vase has none of this, or 
of any other consciously humorous 
quality. 

Lastly, as to the chronology: the 
criterion given by the finds at Daphne 
should not have been used without a 
consideration of Rumpf’s remarks in 
Gnomon 1925, 330. 

H. G. G. PAYNE. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


J. HoLLanp Rose: The Mediterranean 

in the Ancient World. Pp. xi+ 184; 

1 illustration and 3 plans. Cam- 

bridge : University Press, 1933. 

Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THE Professor of Naval History at 
Cambridge has given us an interesting 
and, in many respects, fresh study of 
the importance of the sea in the life of 
the ancient world, and, as is frequently 
the case when the general historian 
turns his attention to problems of 
ancient history, there is much from 
which the classical student may profit, 
even while he disagrees. 

After a preliminary examination of 
the effects of primitive practices on the 
later navigation of the Greeks, the 
writer explains the differences between 
the Greek and Phoenician systems as 
due to the differing character of their 
respective coastlines. 

These differences required the empha- 
sis which is laid on them, even if we 
accept the thesis of Mr. Gomme’s 
recent paper in the Hellenic Journal 
that the practice of trading vessels in 
the Greek world differed from that of 
warships, which from their very nature 
necessitated the coastwise type of navi- 
gation which is usually characterized as 
Greek. 

The chapter on Graeco-Phoenician 
rivalries is an_ interesting one, 
although to the present reviewer it 


would seem that the writer would have 
found more evidence for his views in 
the Western Mediterranean than in 
the Aegean during the sixth century. 
Nothing in Herodotus or Thucydides 
proves (as is stated on p. 55) that it 
was only by the fleets and seacraft of 
the Phoenicians that the Persians suc- 
ceeded in reducing Ionia. This is true, 
no doubt, for the suppression of the 
Ionic revolt, but before the outbreak 
much of the reduction of Ionia and the 
adjacent islands was engineered from 
Miletus. The maritime and commer- 
cial jealousies of the Greeks were, as 
usual, a far worse enemy than Phoenicia. 
The writer’s views on Salamis are not 
likely to commend themselves to 
serious students of the battle. 

The chapters on Rome contain a 
useful warning against a too summary 
condemnation of that most unmaritime 
of Mediterranean peoples. But in the 
second century it is questionable how 
much of the skilful handling of the 
fleets in the eastern wars was due to 
her allies rather than to Rome, and the 
fact remains that Roman negligence 
and to some extent deliberate weaken- 
ing of the sea powers, without regard 
to consequences, produced the horrible 
state of affairs at sea which character- 
izes the last century of the Republic. 

H. A. ORMEROD. 


University of Liverpool. 





ACCENT IN 


Hans DREXLER: Plautinische Akzent- 
studien. In 3 volumes. Pp. viii+ 
248, vili+375, 71. (Abhandlungen 
der Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir 
vaterlandische Cultur.) Breslau: 
Marcus, 1932-3. Paper, M. 15, 22, 
4.20. 

THE purpose and some of the principles 

of this book are those of Eduard Fran- 

kel’s Iktus und Akzent im lateinischen 

Sprechvers (1928). Frankel’s work has 

been criticized severely even by some 

who were in general sympathy with it. 

His fundamental doctrine was that 

metrical ictus coincided completely, or 

almost completely, with accent, the 


PLAUTUS. 


accent that is of the words as grouped 
together in the verse, not that which 
they would bear if pronounced separ- 
ately. The difference between the word- 
accent and what we may call the verse- 
accent he explained in various ways— 
unity within the syntactical group, 
accentuation of the last syllable before 
a pause, emphasis, ‘ Sperrung,’ ‘ enjam- 
bement,’ and so on. Drexler proposes 
to trace the shift of accent in every 
case to the principle of syntactical 
group-unity. He assumes the identity 
of ictus and accent, and endeavours to 
show that his assumption is justified by 
results. 
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Starting from the postulate that cretic 
words are cretically ‘accented’ (the 
evidence is of course metrical) he con- 
trasts nésc1d quid métuam with néscioquéd. 
The shift of accent in the second case is 
clearly due to the fact that quid is so 
closely joined by syntax to nescio as to 
overcome the cretic tendency. The 
same reasoning is applied to word- 
groups. Chapter I of volume I deals 
with the possessive adjectives—meus, 
tuus, suus—in conjunction with a sub- 
stantive. Monosyllabic substantives 
are taken, e.g. wir, rem, and the examples 
are classified, e.g. méus uir, mf uir, meus 
uty, rem tudm, rém tuam +, uir tios. It 
is found that the prevailing types are 
méam rem and vém medm. These, then, 
are the normal forms, and the compara- 
tive rarity of e.g. meam rém, rém tuam + 
cannot be explained on metrical grounds; 
when such accentuation occurs it is 
due to syntactical causes. E.g., in heu 
cor meum et cérebrum (which is of the 
form vém meam +) meum agrees not only 
with cor but also with cerebrum, and 
thus the cretic group is as it were 
pulled out of itself. While dé tué (where 
the possessive is used substantivally) is 
regular, ex tua re is found beside éx tud 
ve, as here the preposition belongs not 
to the possessive alone but also to the 
noun. The same reasoning is followed 
in the case of groups consisting of an 
iambic (or pyrrhic) noun and one of 
these possessives. Finally longer sub- 
stantives are similarly grouped with the 
possessives. There is an interesting 
excursus on the difference in meaning 
between meus erus and erus meus: meus 
erus is the ordinary form, it is also used 
in apposition ; evus meus is used when 
the thought of the ervws has suddenly 
entered the speaker’s mind, as for ex- 
ample when he appears on the stage 
unexpectedly. More generally the 
possessive follows when there is ‘ etwas 
Besonderes’ to express. 

Chapter II deals with groups con- 
sisting of a monosyllable and an iambic 
or pyrrhic verb. Word-groups such 
as quid agis are normally accented guéd 
agis or quid agés (this is called the ‘ ana- 
paestic’ principle) ; when accentuations 
of the type quid dgis occur there is 
some syntactical reason. Contrast the 
genuine word-group abi rus with tz, 


Geta, dbi prae, where the syntactical 
connexion is much weaker. Through- 
out the remainder of the work similar 
methods are employed with regard to 
various other kinds of word-groups, 
quantum potest, ita loquor, negat quis, etc. 

Chapter I of volume II illustrates the 
‘rule’ that word-groups formed of two 
long monosyllables, etc., are accented 
on the first syllable. dd me, etc., is found 
to be far commoner than ad me, and 
examples of ad mé are explained away. 
Chapter II deals with and extends 
the law of Bentley and Luchs that a 
senarius must not end with two iambic 
words. In chapter IV more than 150 
pages are devoted to the accentuation 
of groups in which ego forms a part. 
The conclusion deals with general ques- 
tions—the origin of the cantica is argued 
to be Etruscan; the drama of Italy goes 
back to a much earlier stage than is 
generally supposed, etc. Volume III 
contains indices and a ceparaiwars. 

Briefly, the theme of the work is that 
the Latin stress-accent was in Plautus’ 
time a group-accent, the group being 
syntactical; that the group-accent is 
faithfully reflected by the verse-ictus of 
drama; and that there are a few general 
rules which govern the accent of word- 
groups. In studying them we are study- 
ing the living language that was heard 
in third-century Rome. 

The principle that ictus agrees with 
accent to a large extent will be accepted 
by most readers of this work. But the 
arguments by which Drexler seeks to 
universalize this principle have not con- 
vinced the present reviewer. In Amph. 
]. 502 Alcumena says to her supposed 
husband ‘ quid istuc est, mi uir, negoti 
quod tu tam subito domo abeas?’ In 
l. 710 she says to the real Amphi- 
truo ‘qui istuc in mentemst tibi ex me, 
mi uir, percontarier ?? The phrase mé 
uiy is differently situated in these two 
passages with regard to the rise of the 
metre. But can anyone suppose that 
this difference reflects a difference in 
pronunciation ? 

How far-fetched Drexler’s reasoning 
becomes at times may be seen on page 
65 of volume I, where qudéd erus meus 
iussét in spite of its ‘ group-accent’ is 
admitted not to constitute a group in 
the strict sense. But then here we 
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have not ‘ group-accent ’ but ‘ sentence- 
accent’! On page 131 of volume I it 
is admitted that séd ita erdt, though it 
has the ‘ group-accent’ of guid-ibt inést, 
is not a syntactical group in the same 
sense. The suggestion is made that 
séd ita erdt is accented on the analogy 
of such groups as guid 1ibi inést. In 
some ways Drexler’s position appears 
to be weaker than that of Frankel. Yet 


the value of his work remains. The 
lists of examples alone are sufficient 
to make it indispensable to the future 
student of the subject. In all these 
thousands of references there appear to 
be but few misprints. On page 56 of 
volume I, |. 10, for II e read II c; on 
page 59, |. 27, for III ea read III e 3. 
W. BEARE. 
University of Bristol. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE PSEUDOLUS. 


T. Macci Plauti Pseudolus. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by E. H. 
STURTEVANT, in collaboration with 
F. E. Brown, F. W. SCHAEFFER 
and J. P. SHOWERMAN. Pp. 122. 
New Haven: Yale University Press 
(London: Milford), 1932. Cloth, 
ros. 6d. 

Tuis edition is intended for freshmen. 
The introduction contains a_ brief 
account of the development of Greek 
tragedy and comedy, which is repeated 
from Professor Sturtevant’s edition of 
the Mostellaria. The paragraphs on 
Roman comedy and the short intro- 
duction to the play are new, The bare 
outlines of metre and prosody are set 
forth in clear language, and there is an 
index of the metres used in the Pseudo- 
lus. The editors have endeavoured to 
present a text which can be construed 
throughout; there are nocritical notes, 
and the explanatory notes are largely 
concerned with grammar. The general 
object has been to make the play 
intelligible to a beginner, and, provided 
that the book is supplemented by lec- 
tures, it is probably adequate for the 
purpose. 

The endeavour to attain the utmost 
simplicity is perhaps responsible for 
the statement (in the note on 1. 78) 
that any short vowel before a con- 
sonant and not in an initial syllable 
might be lost in prehistoric Latin. 
The explanation of forms like faxo 
(1. 49) is inadequate. In a book of this 
kind usquam gentium (1. 98) deserves a 


note; so does the idiomatic guid ais ?— 
‘look here !’—of Il. 479 and 1169. We 
regret the omission of the two opening 
lines (without any comment; surely the 
intelligent student who notices the 
marginal numbers will imagine that 
the play actually began with some- 
thing unprintable). The alteration in 
ll. 336-9 reduces Ballio’s two fairly 
tolerable riddles to one; here the 
editors are following Leo, but see 
Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, p. 
115, note 2. No attention is drawn to 
the mapa mpocdoxiay of Pseudolus’ 
reply in 1. 457. One would have wel- 
comed some remarks on the allotment 
of parts among the actors ; they might 
have thrown light on Pseudolus’ mono- 
logue, ll. 562-592. We very much 
doubt whether the note on 1. 1196 
(quem ego hominem nullius coloris nout) 
is correct; nullius coloris is explained 
as ‘without blushes,’ i.e. ‘ shameless,’ 
and the quem presumably refers to 
Ballio. Surely the guem refers to 
Pseudolus, and the phrase must be 
compared with such passages as nec 
scive utrum sis albus an ater homo (cf. 
Nixon’s translation). We have not 
noticed many misprints, and the book 
is clearly printed and pleasingly bound. 
In the first paragraph of the preface 
33 should presumably be 31; in the 
note on |. 36 there is something subtle 
about demonstrative ; and 1. 546 should 
end with a full stop. 
W. BEARE. 


University of Bristol. 
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TWO VERSE TRANSLATIONS OF LUCRETIUS. 


ARTHUR S. Way, D.Lit.: Lucretius on 
the Problem of Existence. In English 
Verse. Pp. vili+215. London: Mac- 
millan, 1933. Cloth, 4s. net. 

CHARLES Fox Ley, M.A.: Verse Trans- 
lations from Lucretius. Pp. vili+g8. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1933. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

THE effort to translate Lucretius into 

English verse has had a fascination for 

scholars from the time when Evelyn, 

the diarist, abandoned the task at the 
end of Book I., and Thomas Creech, 
the professor, worked on to the end in 
couplets, which were heroic in more 
senses than one. The most recent 
attempts were those of Mr. Lennard 
and Sir Richard Allison, the latter in 
my view still the most successful of 
all. Now simultaneously two more 
competitors have entered the field, 
whose work offers some interesting con- 
trasts. Dr. Way was the indefatigable 
translator of Greek and Latin poets; 

Mr. Foxley is a former scholar of St. 

John’s, Cambridge, who in later life is 

tulfilling a desire of his youth. Dr. 

Way's version includes the whole poem, 

Mr. Foxley has dealt with selected 

passages, mostly the ‘ gems’ of Lucre- 

tius, and thereby lays himself open to 
the charge that his method might not 
suit the whole. Dr. Way’s metre is what 

Robert Bridges might have described 

as ‘loose rhyming catalectic hexa- 

meters ’ with occasional anacrusis and 
irregularities in the course of the line ; 

Mr. Foxley retains his boyhood’s am- 

bition of employing the Spenserian 

stanza. This might be thought a priori 

a strange choice, for it demands elabo- 

rate rhyming and the cutting up of the 

sense into stanzas; yet it justifies it- 
self, for it is queerly true, as he remarks 
in his preface, that ‘ the sense in Lucre- 
tius does usually break up into sections 
of not much more and not much less 
than nine lines in length’ (‘ nil adeo ut 
possis plus aut minus addere vere,’ 

as he might have quoted from V. 574). 

And if the formalism of the Spenserian 

stanza produces an effect of neatness, 

which sometimes seems foreign to 

Lucretius, and makes one wonder what 


would have happened in the more 
crabbedly argumentative parts, which 
Mr. Foxley omits, yet to my thinking 
the effect is on the whole more truly 
Lucretian than the—no doubt inten- 
tional—roughness of Dr. Way’s render- 
ing, which is sometimes so rugged as 
to appear ragged. For oddly enough 
Mr. Foxley is often able to keep nearer 
to the original; in order to be concise 
he sometimes has to cut, but Dr. Way 
on the other hand had to pad to fill his 
line. Take the two renderings of the 
most famous line of the poem: ‘tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum.’ Mr. 
Foxley ‘ To such a depth of wrong the 
fear of gods could guide,’ Dr. Way ‘ To 
such depth of iniquity this their Religion 
could prompt mankind’; the former is 
surely the nearer, not only verbally, 
but in the feel of the line. Mr. Fox- 
ley’s language again is consistent and 
simple: Dr. Way’s gives us sometimes 
a queer sense of a ‘ragout,’ prose and 
verse, ancient and modern, e.g. : 


‘To be firmly assured of this shall be manifest 
profit to thee ; 
It shall save thee from chartless wanderings, 
endless perplexity, 
Touching the universe—yea, from mistrust of 
the things said of me.’ 
I. 331-3. 


He has curiously forced expressions 
too; ‘onward-pressing scale-bearers ’ 
(‘squamigeris nitentibus ’ I. 372), ‘ pro- 
creant cradles’ (‘ genitalia corpora’ I. 
167), ‘For turmoil azure atoms in 
whatso fashion soever Thou wilt’ (‘nam 
quocunque modo perturbes caerula 
quae sint’ II. 774). 

As between these two attempts, 
though I do not think either has finally 
solved the problem, I am a Foxleyite. 
But that the reader may judge for 
himself, let me take a stanza of Fox- 
ley’s at random and the Way equiva- 
lent (III. 1053-1059) : 

‘Oh if mankind, as clearly as they feel 

The wearying burden of heart-heaviness, 

Could learn the truth from studies which 

reveal 

How comes and whence proceeds that sore 

distress, 

Whose mighty mass the breast can so 

oppress, 





Far otherwise their care would be bestowed. 

Most know not what they want. In rest- 
lessness 

They hurry to and fro upon the road. 

As if to change the scene could rid them of 
their load.’ 


‘If men but could—as surely as now they feel 
that a weight 

Lies on their hearts, which crushes them as 
with the hand of Fate,— 

Discern from what causes it comes, and learn 
why the human breast 

With all this mountain-mass of evil is ever 
oppressed, 


FROM OCTAVIAN 


Mario ATTILIO LEvI: Ottaviano Capo- 
parte. Twovols. Pp. 264 and 278. 
Florence: ‘La Nuova Italia,’ 1933. 
Paper, L. 30. 

‘La miglior definizione che di questo 
libro si pud e si deve dare é questa: un 
libro vivo.’ This is the opinion of the 
publishers, and it may be accepted. 
Not that we have here a specimen of 
the ‘ brighter biography ’—scholars who 
are familiar with Professor Levi’s 
earlier studies in Roman history will 
not need to be told that this is a work 
of solid erudition and permanent value, 
to be bought, not borrowed. There is 
therefore all the more reason to rejoice 
that the book is well printed and ex- 
ceedingly cheap. 

The subject is the political history of 
Rome from the assassination of Caesar 
the Dictator to the final triumph of his 
adoptive son. That it makes a long 
book is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the bulk of the ancient 
authorities. But it is not clogged with 
detail. The author has invoked con- 
cision and excision with a sure touch. 
For example, the vexed question of the 
date at which Octavian’s triumviral 
powers lapsed is dealt with in a note 
which is a miracle of brevity and good 
sense. Military details have been ex- 
cluded save when they have some 
political relevance. Thus Octavian’s 
campaigns in Illyricum, about some 
aspects of which we know more than 
we really need, are dismissed in a few 
lines. There are some who might 
think that this is going too far, especi- 
ally in view of Kromayer’s hypothesis 
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Not thus would they pass their lives, as now full 
oft we see 

How no man knows what he wants, and seeks 
ever restlessly 

To change from place to place, as though he 
could cast his load.’ 


Perhaps the real moral is that a 
verse-translation of Lucretius as a 
whole is impossible, but I think Mr. 
Foxley gets nearer to dealing with the 
great passages. 

CyriL BAILEY. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


TO AUGUSTUS. 


that Octavian made a complete change 
of plan between 35 and 34 B.c. because 
eventual hostilities with Antony then 
appeared to him inevitable. But Levi 
probably rejects this hypothesis— 
rightly, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer—and does not wish to over- 
load his book. None the less, a little 
more might perhaps have been said 
about these operations. Were they, as 
Levi says, forced upon Octavian by 
insurrections of the native tribes and 
by pressure from his troops? One 
might doubt whether Roman soldiers 
were eager to attack ferocious hill- 
tribes whose conquest brought no 
booty: nor was Gabinius forgotten. 
Octavian, who, in response to the 
warning dream of a friend, had been 
absent from his camp at Philippi on 
the day when the troops of Brutus 
stormed it, needed to show the army 
(and the world) that he could lead it. 
Therefore, as Veith points out, he took 
more personal risks in these campaigns 
than was consonant with his character 
or necessary in a good general. An- 
tonius could not be allowed to have the 
monopoly of courage. 

The political history of these years is 
not a subject easy to treat with com- 
plete success. The very fullness of 
the ancient and modern accounts is 
something of a deterrent—scholars can 
be pardoned for turning rather to fields 
where the evidence is a thin and weedy 
growth, and to paths where few have 
trodden, although, as Carcopino some- 
where reminds us, it is the beaten 
tracks that have the most ruts. Another 
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reason which has sometimes contributed 
to a neglect of this period is the gap 
which often severs the study of the 
Republic from that of the Empire. 
Eager for the further shore, the student 
of the Empire is tempted to take the 
quickest ferry across the streams of 
Chaos and Night. And so the interval 
between Caesar and Augustus appears 
to be merely a ‘ period of transition ’— 
as though the Principate of Augustus 
were less so! Moreover, when we read 
the history of these years, it all seems 
so ‘inevitable’—é5e yap eis Kaioapa 
mdvra mepiedeiv (Plutarch, Antony 56). 
But was it? We must forget the 
future. As Mr. Tarn so emphatically 
states when discussing the Fourth 
Eclogue, the Empire and the Aeneid 
were ‘things of which in 40 Vergil 
knew nothing, and of which we must 
know nothing either’ (J.R.S. XXII, 
1932, p. 154). 

On the whole it may be said that 
Levi skirts these dangers with skill and 
success. Differences of opinion there 
always will be in a subject of such scope, 
such variety and such permanent in- 
terest. It would be a poor compliment 
to a scholar of Levi’s eminence if a 
reviewer confined himself to praise. 
Laudations belong to the dead. 

We sometimes suspect that adequate 
justice has not been done to M. 
Antonius. Was he from the beginning 
‘progrediente verso il dominio per- 
sonale’ (I, p. 89, cf. 185)? Many of 
the actions of Antonius in 44 B.c. were 
conditioned simply by the fact that he 
was consul, the legal head of the 
government. Whatever the future 
might bring, he had to make provision 
for the present—and we should not 
depreciate his exertions in the cause of 
order and concord now and later. If 
anybody advanced steadily towards 
sole and personal power it was the 
young Octavian. Levi inclines to the 
view that the disturbances in 41 B.c. 
which culminated in the Perusine War 
were secretly encouraged by Antonius, 
eager to rid himself of his partner, if he 
could do so without the personal 
responsibility (II, p. 24 and p. 112). 
But the evidence—as well as proba- 
bility—seems against this, especially 
the attitude of the generals of Antonius 


in Italy, Ventidius, Plancus and Pollio. 
Their action—or rather their significant 
inactivity—during the siege of Perusia 
is not mentioned by Levi. Yet it 
belongs much more to the category of 
politics fhan to that of military opera- 
tions. If Antony tried to rid himself 
of Octavian in 41 B.c., why did he not 
show more energy in the attempt? 
To be sure, some soldiers in Perusia 
inscribed their sling-bullets with the 
name M. Antonius imperator (II, p. 19): 
but we do not know whether this—like 
the inelegant remarks about Fulvia 
hurled back by the besiegers—was done 
with official sanction. Nor would it 
matter a bit if it was—the only new 
fact which the glandes Perusinae prove 
is the baldness of L. Antonius, and 
even that may be an unfriendly ex- 
aggeration. The loyalty of M. Antonius 
to his triumviral colleague both now 
and later is surprising but apparently 
genuine. Levi should have refrained 
from referring in a footnote to evidence 
which might prove that in 37 B.C. 
shortly before the Treaty of Tarentum 
Antonius was secretly supporting Sex. 
Pompeius. ‘ Cfr. le monete di Antonio 
di quell’ epoca, trovate a Olbia in 
Sardegna, e che forse provano che 
ancora allora Antonio aiutava finanzi- 
ariamente Sesto Pompeo,’ etc. (II, 
p.- 61). That, the coins could not 
prove. 

Especially welcome is Levi’s reasoned 
insistence on the importance of the 
religious moment and his reconstruc- 
tion of the hopes and fears that pre- 
vailed in Italy in the years of confusion. 
It is a characteristic of his method and 
of its merits that he does not stray into 
long digressions about the Fourth 
Eclogue. It is a piece of bad luck that 
Tarn’s brilliant and convincing identi- 
fication of the ‘wonder-child’ as the 
expected son of Antony and Octavia 
came too late to be mentioned—as it 
surely would have been. The East 
receives its full share. There is au- 
thority, it is true, for calling the meet- 
ing of Antonius and Cleopatra at 
Tarsus an ‘ ierogamia’; compare especi- 
ally Plutarch (Antony 26), xai tus Adyos 
éxyape. Sia mavtoy as  ‘Adpoditn 
Kkopdtor mapa tov Ardvuaov én’ ayab@ 
ths ’Acias. Yet this may hinder 
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rather than help the understanding of 
history. When Antonius | left his 
Aphrodite in 40 B.c., who knew whether 
he would return? Nor did he, until 
nearly four years had elapsed, and he 
had in the meantime contracted a 
marriage which showed some promise 
of permanence. 

To a modern reader the proscriptions 
form a distasteful chapter of history. 
It is easy to condemn them—and he 
who seeks to justify them may incur 
the charge of making divine Klio ‘ pro- 
curess to the Lords of Hell. They 
must be understood in their context. 
Rice Holmes’ robust comments on the 
réle of Octavian in the proscriptions 
were unfortunately marred by a piece of 
rank pragmatism. ‘To support his col- 
leagues was a part of the price which 
he had to pay for attaining the power 
that enabled him to become one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind’ (The 
Architect of the Roman Empire I, p. 71). 
What if that sickly and sinister youth 
had fallen at Philippi or perished in the 
sea off Sicily? The clemency of Caesar 


makes the behaviour of the triumvirs 
the more odious. Levi points out that 
the triumph of Caesar and the triumph 
of the Caesarian party (as represented 
by the triumvirs) were very different 
things. ‘Con I’ avvento del triumvirato 
non si fonda un regime. E un partito che 
conquista lo stato e aspira al dominio 
stabile: il triumvirato, strumento di 
una fazione, é organo collegiale, quindi 
impersonale, non ha la possibilita né il 
compito di cercare la conciliazione e 
non teme il sangue. . I] trium- 
virato agiva in nome di una nuova 
legalita cui gli avversari erano estranel, 
rappresentava il nuovo stato’ (I, p. 230). 

Here we have our Ottaviano Capo- 
parte. Let us hope that he will soon 
be followed by an Augusto Principe. The 
bimillenary is fast approaching of the 
year that witnessed the consulate of 
Cicero and the birth of Octavian. 
That Augustus should not then be 
amply commemorated in his Italy would 
be neither fitting nor credible. 

RONALD SYME. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


LE HAUT-EMPIRE. 


Histoire Romaine. [Tome III.] Le 


Haut-Empire. Par L. Homo. Pp. 
668. Paris: Les Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1933. Paper, 
60 francs. 


TuHIs is Volume 3 of the Third Part 
(Roman History) of Section 1 (Ancient 
History) of the Histoire Générale which 
is being issued under the direction of 
Gustave Glotz. It has the fullness, 
the temperance and accuracy in state- 
ment of facts and the skilful propor- 
tion and perspective that are to be 
expected of its author, and it may be 
cordially recommended to students and 
teachers as giving a clear view of the 
imperial system with a sufficient amount 
of interesting narrative. A few criti- 
cisms are offered, both general and 
particular. 

In general, M. Homo has a certain 
weakness for rotundity of phrase that 
sometimes becomes flaccidity, and he 
is rather apt to construct antitheses 
and distinctions where the real differ- 
ences are slight. Thus we are told 


(p. Igt) that while Tiberius’s ‘ person- 
nalité ’ was ‘incontestable,’ his ‘ carac- 
tére, lui, se révéle plus contestable’; 
and that ‘his habits of dissimulation, 
aggravated by age, at last made him 
pitiless’; or again (p. 629) that one of 
‘the essential causes of the decadence 
of intellectual life’ was ‘the enfeeble- 
ment of Greek intellectual life '—a 
statement that might be reversed with- 
out loss of meaning. The dictum(p. 616) 
that the results of the Empire’s work 
‘appear in a double character: they are 
incomplete, they are unstable and lack 
finality,’ could be applied to any and 
every political system in history. Large 
generalizations about the intentions of 
individuals—such as that the young 
Octavian, at 19, laid down for himself a 
plan for his march to supreme power, in 
three stages exactly reproducing those 
of Caesar’s career—‘le Triumvirat, 
l’Occident, l’Empire’— and carried 
these out precisely—are attempts to 
impose a pattern on history which are 
as fallacious (but not so attractive) as 
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Hesiod’s doctrine of the Five Ages. 
The discussions of institutional and 
administrative development are on the 
whole very clear and _ instructive; 
though some _ inconsistencies have 
escaped revision, as when it is said 
(p. 605) that ‘the Imperial Council 
received its full organization under 
Tiberius,’ while in the sections which 
deal with his reign the Council is not 
even mentioned (and does not appear 
between Augustus and Domitian). 
Occasional looseness appears in the 
use of political terms : on the decay of 
the Republic (p. 34), phrases like ‘ dis- 
appearance of a governmental majority’ 
(which suggests a parliamentary party- 
system) and ‘ exclusive preponderance 
of the Comitia Tributa’ are at least 
misleading, as is the inclusion of the 
Senate among the ‘judiciary organs’ 
of the Republic (p. 138). In the narra- 
tive there is perhaps rather too much 
mere translation or paraphrase from 
Tacitus and Dio without any discus- 
sion of their prejudices or their credi- 
bility. The apparatus of references is 
full, but looks fuller than it is: the 
same chapter of Tacitus, Dio or 
Suetonius will be cited in separate 
footnotes four or five times in a single 
paragraph of text, where even one 
reference is hardly necessary. The 
modern literature is well represented. 

In particular, the passages on Roman 
Britain (though much more accurate 
than those in M. Homo’s Empire 


Romain of 1925) contain some avoid- 
able mistakes—being founded mainly 
on the literary sources. British scholars 
will be interested to know that the 
Mons Graupius has been located—at 
‘the southern extremity of the Gram- 
pian mountains.’ On the map of 
Hadrian’s Wall on p. 500 more than 
half the place-names are misspelt. On 
p- 452 a long list is given of Trajan’s 
officers, as proof of the exceptional 
brilliance of his army: but of these 
(including three praefecti alae) we know 
no more than their names. On the 
other hand, we are told that the career 
of Pliny the younger, which ‘carried 
him as far as the consulate’ and the 
governorship of Bithynia, was a rare 
exception in a time when few members 
of the senatorial class rose high; 
whereas there were five or six new 
consuls every year, every one of whom 
had been praetor and held at least 
one legateship. The accounts of the 
legionary establishment and _ recruit- 
ment are full and good, though some 
titles and numbers have got misplaced 
(e.g. a legio Claudia under Augustus 
on p. 40); and what instances are 
there in the second century (p. 609) of 
‘soldiers of fortune’ holding high army 
commands with the title of dux? 
Those cited by Domaszewski in Rang- 
ordnungen (p. 183) seem to belong to 
the time of Severus. 
A. F. GILEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


A SWEDISH SCHOLAR ON SENECA. 


BERTIL AXELSON. Senecastudien: Krit- 
ische Bemerkungen zu Senecas Naturales 
Quaestiones. Pp. viiit+t11g. (Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. 
Bd. 29. Nr. 3.) Lund: Univer- 
sitets Biblioteket, 1933. Paper, 4 kr. 

Tus work is concerned mainly with 

the Naturales Quaestiones, though in 

the course of the book at least a dozen 
passages of other Senecan writings, 
and in the last chapter eight passages 
of the Epistulae, are critically handled. 

So much has been written on the 

thorny question of the order of the 

books of the Quaestiones that it is refresh- 
ing to find A. regarding this matter as 


settled by Rehm’s dissertation and 
devoting himself to the text. The 
pleasure of this first impression is not 
destroyed by the sequel. A pupil of 
Lofstedt, A. has writted a book which 
might well serve as a model for this 
kind of work. He knows Seneca well, 
and is able to give us interesting details 
as to his author’s practice in regard to 
the use of non-tantum—sed, the gnomic 
future, the pluperfect, sentences where 
the addition of the word ‘generally’ 
or ‘only’ is felt to be necessary in 
translation,’ repetition of a word within 





1 I must however demur to the citation of 
Ep. 33 I aS an instance of ‘suppressed only.’ 
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a short space, and many other details 
to which the index on pp. 115, 116 
directs the reader. His language is 
clear, and shows a keen sense of logic 
and connexion. Nearly a hundred 
passages are handled, with striking 
success, whether defence of the text, 
support of a neglected emendation, or 
the suggestion of a new remedy is in- 
volved. I find at least ninety per cent. 
of these notes convincing, and do not 
in fact differ seriously from them on 
more than four points. On I 16 1 Hos- 
tius fuit Quadra, obscenitatis in scaenam 
perductae, as the MSS have it, he 
defends perductae and says that the 
meaning is the same as in § 6: obsceni- 
tatem suam spectaculum fecerat. But 
there the spectaculum is for Quadra’s 
own edification: Seneca adds _ the 
words ‘et sibi ostentabat.’ Here the 
reference is surely to allusions on the 
stage, and productae certainly seems the 
right word for this context. Cp. Suet. 
T1b. 45 ‘obscaenitate seni (Tiberio) 
clare exprobrata. unde mora in Atel- 
lanico exodio adsensu maximo excepta 
percrebruit, “hircum. uetulum &c.”’ 
On II 32 8 I cannot, for once, follow 
the reasoning by which A. evolves from 
the words ‘non magis autem facile est 
scire quid possint quam dubitari debet 
an possint’ the meaning ‘it is as diffi- 
cult to know...as it is improper to 
doubt....’ Surely Seneca means ‘it 
is rather that (‘it would be truer to say 
that’) it is not easy to say what their 


I suggested there the change of guae to aligua 
(so that eminent, notabilia sunt should be 
simply parallel verbs, with asyndeton), because 
‘be sure there is unevenness when what is 
prominent is remarkable’ reminded me of the 
nonsense sentence infer sepulchra monumenta 
sunt with which Porcius Latro lured his class 
to ill-considered applause, and the insertion of 
‘only ’ before ‘what is prominent’ seems to me 
to make matters a little worse. 


PLINY THE 


Plinius Minor. Opera edidit M. Scuu- 
STER. Pp.xxix+497. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1933. Paper, R.M. 9.20; bound, 
10.50. 

IT is sixty-three years since the editio 

maior of H. Keil was published, with 
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powers are than that we are justified 
in doubting whether they have any 
powers,’ and the mon should be read 
after magis autem. In V 13 3 A. sug- 
gests praebent for the certainly mys- 
terious produnt in ‘ omnia pericula uenti 
erupti de nubibus produnt.’ But prae- 
bere in the sense ‘cause’ almost always 
has for its object a word denoting a 
state of mind, or the result of a state 
of mind. So praebere terrorem, praebere 
tumultum ac fugam (the only parallels 
A. cites), so praebere sermones or cer- 
tamen. The closest parallel I can think 
of is Livy’s ‘miles offenso scuto prae- 
buit sonitum’ (7 36 2): even this hardly 
seems to me to justify pericula praebere. 
In VI 1 9 (‘nihil interest utrum supra 
me domus unius onus ueniat et sub 
exiguo eius cumulo ac puluere ex- 
spirem’) I agree with A. in keeping 
cumulo in preference to tumulo, but see 
no reason for taking the two nouns 
together in hendiadys. Cumulus is 
surely, as often, the heap of ruins, 
indeed is practically i.q. ‘ ruina.’ 

An interesting feature of the book is 
the wise use made of the principles of 
clausula rhythm, which, in spite of the 
scoff of the uninitiated, in the case of a 
rhythmist so marked as Seneca enable 
us again and again to choose between 
two otherwise equally possible readings. 
Interesting instances will be found on 
p. 14, where this device enables A. to 
blow to pieces the theory of indicative 
dependent sentences in Seneca, and on 
p- 78, where the influence of clausula 
rhythm upon Seneca’s choice of words 
is well illustrated. 

I do not know whether we are to 
look for an edition of the Quaestiones 
from Dr. Axelson, but he has shown 
himself eminently prepared for such a 
task. WALTER C. SUMMERS. 


Torquay: 


YOUNGER. 


Mommsen’s famous Index as a supple- 
ment. Since that time many scholars 
have worked at the problems presented 
by Pliny’s text—E. T. Merrill, R. C. 
Kukula, Gunnar Carlsson (a Swedish 
scholar), A. M. Guillemin, and Moritz | 
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Schuster himself, who has written much 
on the subject in Wiener Studien and 
Bursian’s J ahresberichte. 

Some new manuscript authority has 
come to light since Keil wrote. There 
is the codex Beluacensis (also called 
Ashburnhamensis and Riccardianus), 
which had disappeared from view in 
There is also the fragment 
of six leaves, written in uncials of the 
sixth century, which was discovered in 
1922 by two American scholars in the 
Pierpont Morgan library in New York; 
but, as has happened before in similar 
cases, it turned out that this document 
presents a worse text than that offered 
by manuscripts many centuries younger. 

The present editor has studied all the 
chief MSS. and many of inferior value. 
He is, and has always been, a strenuous 
defender of the a family, i.e. the Medi- 
cean and Vatican MSS., against the 
claims of 8, which contains the MSS. 
known as Florentinus and Riccardianus. 
The latter family, which contains only 
a hundred of the Epistles, presents a 
distinct tradition of its own. Some- 
times it is right: thus in iii, 21, I it 
gives fuit moris antiquis, which is better 
than fuit moris antiqui of a; but a has 
more good readings than 8. There is 
a third family, known as y and best 
represented by the codex Dresdensis, 
which has preserved not a few correct 
readings where a and 8 have both gone 
astray. None of these MSS. includes 
the Panegyricus, the only extant speech 
by Pliny, which he himself called 
Gratiarum actio, not Panegyricus; its 
text owes much to Aemilius Baehrens 
and his son William. 

The editor maintains (p. xvi) that the 
text of the Epistles calls for careful 
interpretation rather than emendation. 
Perhaps he sometimes carries this 
principle too far. Thus in vi, 2, 9 
where the MSS. give amore communium, 
and Keil accepted Mommsen’s a. com- 


muni omnium, he retains communium, 
justifying it by the Greek use of ra 
xowa, and by quotations from Horace 
and Seneca. But the Greek phrase 
has the article, which makes a differ- 
ence; and neither commune in Horace 
nor communia in Seneca proves that the 
gen. plur. neut. could be thus used by 
Pliny. 

In vi, 22, 7 the editor prints without 
comment plurimum tibi credas neccuiquam 
satis fidas. If this is right, satis must 
mean ‘absolutely,’ which is unlikely 
here. Perhaps some words are lost, 
and Pliny wrote nec cuiquam <plus 
quam> satis fidas; the repetition of 
quam may have caused the loss of two 
words. 

In x, 96, ro, the famous letter about 
the Christians, Kérte’s emendation is 
accepted and seems to be right. The 
MSS. give passimque ventre victimarum, 
cuius cet.; Keil read pastumque venire 
victimarum, cutus cet.; and Schuster 
reads passimque venire victimarum car- 
nem, culus cet. 

Each letter is here divided into con- 
venient paragraphs, a great help to the 
reader; the spelling is adopted by 
which parui, ‘I obeyed,’ is distinct 
from parvi, ‘small’; the only fault of 
the excellent printing is this, that the 
space dividing sentences is too small, 
capital letters not being used; and the 
Teubner printer still persists in placing 
a comma before sed without regard to 
the meaning. Each page has testimonia 
and a full apparatus below the text; 
there are copious indices, not of proper 
names only; and there are clear photo- 
graphs from the four principal MSS. 

The work of the editor is everywhere 
careful and intelligent ; and the student 
who uses this edition of Pliny may well 
dispense with any other. 


J. D. Durr. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE ROMAN WAY. 


EpitH HAMILTON: The Roman Way. 
Pp. xiv-+281. London: Dent, 1933. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Tuis book (by the author of The Greek 

Way) is ‘an attempt to show what the 
NO. CCCXLIX. VOL. XLVIII. 


Romans were as they appear in their 

great authors, to set forth the combina- 

tion of qualities they themselves prove 

are peculiarly Roman, distinguishing 

them from the rest of antiquity.’ The 
F 
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result is social history augmented by 
literary criticism. Thus passages from 
Plautus and Terence are quoted and 
discussed to show the society for which 
they wrote; in the next chapter their 
comic spirit is estimated and compared. 
Chapters follow on ‘Cicero’s Rome,’ 
‘Cicero himself,’ and ‘Caesar and 
Cicero.’ Catullus is next represented 
by copious translations, though it is not 
shown in what way, if at all, he was 
typically Roman. Horace is given two 
chapters—one (very good) on his charac- 
ter and works, another on the Rome he 
described. After pausing to describe the 
Roman way in general, Miss Hamilton 
illustrates romanticism in Latin litera- 
ture from Virgil, Livy and Seneca, and 
concludes with the Rome of Juvenal 
and the Stoics. 

Miss Hamilton writes with freshness 
and enthusiasm. There is not a dull 
page in the book. She makes many sug- 
gestive points: ¢.g. the absence of the 
deceived husband from the Roman 
stage, the tendency of Roman writers 
to preach, the Roman veneration for the 
huge, the difference between the Greek 
and Roman conceptions of death, and 
many other interesting (but sometimes 
too unqualified) comparisons between 
Greek and Romans. 

At the same time one gets in parts 


an impression of slightness. Cicero’s 
Rome seems to contain little but Clodius 
and the triumvirs. For post-Augustan 
Rome, Miss Hamilton completely ig- 
nores Petronius, Quintilian and Pliny 
the Younger, and relies almost exclus- 
ively on Tacitus, Juvenal and the 
Stoics. Their evidence is simplified 
into two diametrically opposed pictures 
—utter vice combined with a reign of 
terror over against a sect following a 
sublime ideal. The impression left is 
that there was no decent society or 
ordered life outside the Stoic circle. 

Miss Hamilton has a tendency to- 
wards loose writing and sweeping ex- 
aggeration. ‘ Royalty’ and ‘dictator’ 
(pp. 96 and 189) are used in connexion 
with Augustus; ‘ weighty’ is an unfor- 
tunate epithet for a Roman matron 
(237). Cicero is called a superman 
(76). His political letters are said to 
outnumber those on other subjects ‘a 
hundred to one’; elsewhere, ‘ personal 
concerns fill’ the letters (66 and 87). 
Horace is called ‘a poet whose distin- 
guishing characteristic is common sense, 
a combination never known before or 
since’ (152). 

ARNOLD M. DurFF. 


University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


SOUND LAWS AND ANALOGY. 


EDUARD HERMANN: Lautgesetz und 
Analogie. Pp. vii-+204. (Abhand- 
lungen d. Ges. d. Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N.F. 
Bd. xxiii, 3.) Berlin: Weidmann, 
1931. Paper, RM. 14. 

Dr. HERMANN has subjected to a very 

close examination the main dogma of 

the modern science of Comparative 

Philology, which is associated with the 

name of Leskien. The doctrine that, 

with the well-known reservations. 

Sound Laws operate uniformly and 

without exception, had of course been 

challenged before. It is significant 
that the non-jurors were, almost all 
of them, men like Schuchardt who 
were concerned with the study of living 
languages. The Comparative Philo- 
logists, laying more stress on com- 





parison than on philology, had to deal 
with the oldest available records of 
language, and had necessarily to study 
the phenomena of language at second 
or third hand. As a guide to research 
Leskien’s Law has undoubtedly proved 
of great service. It imposed on the 
student the necessity of a careful 
examination of his material. But it 
also has led to the conception of lin- 
guistic development as mechanical and 
simple. The Law was convenient, and 
has been too frequently applied as a 
sort of strait waistcoat ; the abuse of it, 
naturally, grew more serious as the 
range of the Comparative Philologist 
extended and his knowledge of the 
languages involved in his operations 
became thinner. In recent years there 
has been a welcome tendency to con- 
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centrate on the historical grammar of 
individual languages, and that not 
simply as a complement to the work 
of the Comparative Philologist. But 
there was still wanting closer contact 
between the student of languages pre- 
served only in documents and the 
student who could observe living 
speech. The possibility of such) co- 
operation has been demonstrated 
particularly in the work of some 
French and Dutch scholars, but the 
first systematic essay at a restatement 
of the principles of Comparative 
Grammar from the camp of the Com- 
parative Philologists themselves is the 
present. 

Hermann’s attack on the validity of 
Leskien’s Law starts with the assertion 
that the nature and the progress of 
Sound Change must be studied in living 
speech and that conclusions arrived at 
in this way must be applied to the 
interpretation of phenomena imperfectly 
recorded in documents. An interesting 
example of Hermann’s method can be 
found in his discussion of Dialect. A 
difference of dialect was an easy assump- 
tion in the older books when an alleged 
Sound Law appeared to break down. 
Latin bos could not, according to the 
rule, be a native Roman word, but must 
have been introduced from another 
speech-community. A number of Latin 
words beginning with h- had side by 
side with them words beginning with 
f-. Here, and in other similar cases, 


the explanation by the assumption of a 
dialectal variation was convenient. 
Dialects are not only local but also 
chronological ; and the varying treat- 
ment in Latin of the diphthong 07 (oe, a) 
has been sometimes explained (although 
the explanation has not been based on 
accurate observation of the facts) as 
due to chronological difference. In 
regard to these and similar exceptions 
to general uniformity, Hermann makes 
out a very strong case for a reconsidera- 
tion of our theories. 

One of the triumphs of the ‘ Young 
Grammarians’ was the establishment, 
by Paul, Wundt and others, that ‘ Ana- 
logy’ plays a very important part in the 
growth of language. Hermann shows 
that much remains to be done in the 
investigation of the conditions under 
which analogical modifications of 
speech-forms and turns of syntax take 
place. A neat and convincing example 
of close observation is his explanation 
of the genitive senati. It is not suffi- 
cient to say that there were many 
points of contact between the second 
and the fourth Latin declension; a 
more definite explanation is necessary 
and is to be found in the habitual use 
of the genitives of populus and of senatus 
in one phrase. Why the result was 
senati, and not populis, is not so clear, 
unless it be that populus was a word of 
much wider range. 

Dr. Hermann has made a most valu- 
able contribution to linguistic study. 

J. FRASER. 


ENGLAND'S DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME. 


England und die Antike. Pp. xii+304; 
30 plates. (Vortrage der Bibliothek 
Warburg, herausgegeben von F. SAXxt. 
1930-31.) Leipzig and Berlin : Teub- 
ner, 1932. Paper, RM. 18. 

THE handsome volume of Warburg 

Lectures for 1930-1 is a welcome 

harbinger of the removal of the War- 

burg Library to England ; but limits of 
space require that much of it shall be 
noticed only titulo tenus here. 

Under the heading ‘ Some aspects of 
classical influence in mediaeval Eng- 
land’ E. F. Jacob deals with the 
earliest revivals of classical culture in 
this country. In reading Hans Liebe- 


schiitz on ‘Der Sinn des Wissens bei 
Roger Bacon’ it comes to mind that 
several instalments of the Oxford 
edition of Bacon’s inedita,! and a book- 
long article on him by a Belgian 
scholar,? have lain unreviewed in the 
C.R. The main thesis of J. A. K. 
Thomson’s ‘Erasmus in England’ is 
that Erasmus brought back irony into 
literature, and this article supplements 
what the author has written, in his 
Irony, on the elpwy in Greek. W. F. 
Schirmer writes of ‘Chaucer, Shake- 
1 C.R. XLII 159, 207; XLVI 96. 
2 C.R. XLITI 157. 
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speare und die Antike,’ O. Fischel of 
‘Inigo Jones und der Theaterstil der 
Renaissance.’ E. Cassirer’s ‘ Shaftes- 
bury und die Renaissance des Plato- 
nismus in England’ does justice to a 
thinker, no mere mocker, upon whom 
he had touched in his Warburg study 
of the Cambridge Platonists.1 The 
longest article, E. Wind’s ‘ Humani- 
tatsidee und heroisiertes Portrat in der 
englischen Kultur des 18. Jahrhunderts,’ 
is adorned, like Fischel’s, with many 
illustrations. E.de Selincourt, in ‘ Clas- 
sicism and romanticism in the poetry of 
Walter Savage Landor,’ dwells on the 
noble plainness and the tranquillity of 
emotion which the poet owed to the 
Greeks. 

If some of these articles are for the 
few, the last of the volume appeals to 
us all: ‘ The position and function of 
classical studies in modern English 
education,’ by R. W. Livingstone. The 
chief theme of its twenty-six pages is 
the relation between classical upbring- 
ing and the conduct of affairs. Witness 
the many dignitaries of church and 
state who have presided over the Classi- 
cal Association; the Prime Ministers 
who were good classical scholars, from 
Melbourne even to Baldwin. Then look 
at the men of letters: even Hardy read 
Greek in translation, even Kipling has 
described with zest a classical lesson in 
form; only the Brontés and Dickens 
among the great Victorians were 
‘entirely withdrawn from classical in- 
fluence.’ But then ‘ the education of a 
gentleman was a classical education,’ 
and there was a period of classical pre- 
dominance which ‘no honest man can 
consider without distress.’ Those bad 
old days are bygone, and Sir Richard 





1 C.R. XLVI 143. 


A. J. B. Wace: Chamber Tombs at Mycenae 
(Archacologia, Volume LXXXII). Pp. 249 ; 
53 plates, 50 figures in the text. John John- 
son at Oxford for the Society of Antiquaries, 
1932. Cloth, £5 5s. 

Mr. WACE prepared this report in England, 
using the notebooks of six different people, and 
published it ten years after the event. It might, 
however, serve as a model to excavators labour- 
ing under no such disadvantages. The illustra- 
tions are princely, admirably arranged, and 
conveniently labelled. 


looks with complacency on the present, 
and especially on the Oxford that he 
knows and loves; for ‘even within the 
British Universities there is a differ- 
ence. ... On the whole it would be 
true to say that the spirit of Cambridge 
tends to be specialist, and that in edu- 
cation it represents the ideal of Plato, 
while Oxford represents the ideal of 
Isocrates’ (no misprint here). Hence 
perhaps the predominance of Cambridge 
in (this and that), and in training pure 
scholars: but ‘Oxford has done most to 
make the classics part of our national 
life... and... its school of Literae 
Humaniores, more (I believe) than any 
other intellectual discipline in the world, 
has set itself deliberately and effectively 
to study the lessons taught by Greece 
and Rome, to imbibe their spirit and to 
bring both to the criticism and conduct 
of modern life.’ Here follows a sketch 
of the rise of ‘Greats’; Mark Pattison; 
Jowett; T. H. Green, whose fervour 
alarmed Jowett lest the serious youth 
of Oxford should fail both in University 
examinations and in after life; R. L. 
Nettleship ; Greats as it is, ‘confront- 
ing the present with the examples and 
the wisdom of the past.’ Then a few 
pages about the secondary schools as 
they were and are; the new Universi- 
ties; statistics of Mods., Greats, the 
Tripos ; more about eminent Victorians, 
and their pre-Murrayan (or pre-Verrall- 
ian ?) neglect or disdain of Euripides ; 
then of him who made the dry bones 
live; ‘and so home ’—to an appendix 
on Greats. A loyal and fervent chap- 
ter; and on the eve of Sir Richard’s 
repatriation his touch of Megalomania 


may be indulged. 
E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The tombs and burial customs of the clans 
at Mycenae cannot fail to interest Homeric 
scholars. Of special interest to them are re- 
ferences to human sacrifice (p. 145), simile 
(p. 199), and boar’s-tusk helmets (p. 213). We 
welcome the continuation of Mr. Wace’s de- 
tailed study of the architecture of the tholos 
tombs. We are glad to note that Mr. Wace 
reserves the term ‘tholos’ for round buildings. 

The catalogues of objects found is followed 
by a detailed analysis of Mycenaean pottery 
with copious references which give it the value 
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of a corpus—some students may even be a little 
glad that fate denied Mr. Wace access to an 
‘adequate archaeological library.’ 

In the interests of the beginner may we plead 
for a simpler terminology? We should like to 
follow Mr. Pendlebury’s example and refer to 
imported Cretan sherds by the LM nomen- 
clature. For instance, we should like to call 
imported marine forms at Kakovatos and 
Mycenae LMI? even if they are found with 
Ephyraean (LHII) pottery. 

There are some inconsistencies on p. 169, 
and we have difficulty in co-ordinating the two 
versions of Nos. 7,8, 10 on Plate XI|. Mr. Wace 
has some doubt whether these vases belong to 
the phase before the destruction of Mycenae, 
and we should prefer to set them later. In- 
scribed semi-circles do not appear as the prin- 
cipal decoration in his earlier published vases 
of the Granary class. Those on Plate XI, 
No. 8, are particularly barbarous. 

Little bronze was found and only one short 
sword (p. 188), and we are sorry to see 
Mr. Wace follow Mr. Karo’s practice in classi- 
fying it by the decoration, instead of by the 
shape, of its hilt. A kidney-shaped opening 
occurs on both round-shouldered and square- 
shouldered swords in the Shaft Graves, and at 
no period is it a safe criterion. 

All archaeologists in Greece will endorse 
Mr. Wace's complaints of the scanty publica- 
tion of excavations, and pre-historians will 
cordially welcome the latest work of this great 
scholar. S. BENTON. 

Oxford. 


Excavations at Olynthus: Part VI. The Coins 
found at Olynthus in 1931. By Davip M. 
ROBINSON. Pp. xiv+ 111 ; 23 collotype and 
6 half-tone plates, sketch map and plan. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press (London: 
Milford), 1933. Cloth, 52s. 6d. 

ALL coins whatsoever found in the excavations 

at Olynthus in 1931 are recorded in this volume 

with the same detail as those found during the 
earlier campaign of 1928 have already been 
recorded in Part III of the same series. An 
interesting Introduction gives a geographical 
survey of the sources of the coins found in both 
excavations and the numbers from each city. 

The author’s conclusions that he has in fact 

found the site of Olynthus and that it was not 

reoccupied after its destruction by Philip in 

348 seem fully justified by the evidence from 

coins ; for of the total of 2,413 coins no less 

1,464 were of the Chalcidian League or of the 

Bottiaeans, while only 10 coins were found 

which were certainly issued in the centuries 

between the fall of Olynthus and Imperial times. 

Three further hoards of silver coins were dis- 

covered in 1931, one of which included 32 fine 

tetradrachms, and the list includes several new 
varieties and one new mint, the Illyrian island 
of Melite (7), which will be of special interest to 
numismatists. The plates are lavish, and while 
the reviewer would be the last to deprecate full 
illustration, the condition of the majority of the 
bronzes appears to be such as to render their 
reproduction useless, even if most of them had 


not been necessarily quite common coins. This 
must have materially added to the cost of the 


book. 
E. S. G. ROBINSON. 


British Museum. 


Saggto sulla Poesia dt 
Laterza, 1934. 


ENRICO TUROLLA: 
Sojocle. Pp. 276. Bari: 
Paper, L. 18. 

SIGNOR TUROLLA starts with a review of pre- 

vious works on Sophocles; he objects particu- 

larly to the technical criticism of T. von Wila- 
mowitz and to the evcodos theory. He then 
divides the tragedies into two groups; the 
tragedies Ajax, Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus, 

Trachiniae, in which the divinity triumphs over 

human pride and intelligence, form the earlier 

group; in the later ‘tragic-comedies’ there is 

a complete abandonment of human initiative 

and the triumph of the deity gives a sense of 

peace: this is brought into line with the anec- 
dote at the beginning of the Repudlic (but 

Turolla also thinks that Oedipus and Polynices 

area reflection of Sophocles and his son; are the 

two views compatible? This attempt to recon- 
struct the poet from his works, especially when 
we only have seven, is extremely hazardous). 

In both groups Sophocles attacks the sophists 

and upholds the traditional religion ; ‘his roots 

go down to primitive ages.’ The last sentence 
exaggerates ; the author fails to appreciate the 
influence of philosophical and sophistic thought 
on Sophocles’ religion and art. The following 
chapters on the individual plays call for more 
detailed criticism than space allows. Turolla 
rightly emphasizes the importance of oracles 
and the determinism of Sophocles’ thought, 
but when he says that god makes Sophocles’ 
heroes blind and destroys them (Ajax 952-3 is 
quoted, but Tecmessa is not Sophocles), he 
ignores the other side of the picture, saying that 
an affirmation of human liberty is not possible in 
the Sophoclean world. The following texts are 

sufficient to confute this: Antigone 875, 1259, 

Ocdipus Tyrannus 819, Philoctetes 1318. De- 

terminism is one side of the picture, free-will 

the other. The Sophoclean heroes are respon- 
sible for their actions and their fates, although 
their destinies are known to the gods before- 
hand. There are three appendices on the 

‘calculus’ in the Antigone, which Turolla 

curiously regards as a later interpolation by 

Sophocles himself; on the date of the Zva- 

chiniae, which he puts after the Oedipus Tyran- 

nus (this seems unlikely) and before the 

Heracles ; and on the date of the E/ectra, which 

he puts between Euripides’ £/ectra and Orestes. 

The book is one-sided but makes many interest- 

ing points. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 


Music to the Alcestis of Eurip’ves. By RICHARD 
CHANTER. Pp. vii +44. Oxford : University 
Press. Paper, $s. 

THIS is a melodious and spirited setting of the 

choruses for unison singing with a rather 

elaborate instrumental accompaniment (strings 
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and piano, with optional wind and percussion) 
here arranged for the pianoalone. The follow- 
ing passages are set—1I1I2-136: 213-242: 393- 
415 (Eumelus’ lament): the first and second 
Stasima :—741-746 : the third Stasimon:—1159- 
end. The quantities are carefully regarded; 
but no attempt is made to bring the accented 
syllables on the high notes. (Opinions may 
well differ upon the value of such attempts.) 
The music is occasionally modal, but usually 
conforms to modern tonality, while the accom- 
paniment is romantic rather than classical in 
its tone. Frequent use of recitative is made. 
An interlinear English translation, in equiva- 
lent metres, greatly increases the usefulness of 
the work. The music was made for a perform- 
ance of the play at University College School ; 
and in an introduction some practical details of 
the acting, scenery and costumes are discussed 
in the light of the experience then gained. We 
welcome this publication both as evidence of 
the continued and increasing zeal for Greek 
drama in our schools and colleges and also as 
an encouragement to others who may be 
planning a production of the play. 
H. J. W. TILLYARD. 
University College, Cardiff: 


KLAUS 
1933- 


Von Dr. 


Zwei attische Epitaphien. 
Ebering, 


OPPENHEIMER. Berlin : 

Paper, RM. 2.70. 
THE two émragio described and interpreted 
in this inaugural dissertation are the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles (pp. 7-25) and that con- 
tained in the Menexenus (pp. 26-84). There 
are also two appendices on protreptic in Greek 
and Latin literature—the one on what O. calls 
the ‘ genealogical’ protreptic (the obligation 
og lev thy warpwav dofav), the other on the two 
forms of protreptic found in early Greek epic, 
exhortation (érpivew) and reproach (vexeiv). 

The interpretation of the Thucydidean ora- 
tion, though it includes much that is interest- 
ing, does not add anything of moment to 
current knowledge and opinion. Far more 
important is the lengthy exposition of the 
Menexenus. While he allows and demonstrates 
that the Platonic émtraquos, in contrast with the 
Thucydidean, represents the usual type of an 
Attic funeral oration, O. draws a sharp dis- 
tinction which, so far as I know, had not been 
hitherto drawn between the émioxnyis rav 
marépov (246d —)and the éravos that precedes 
it, and he deals with these two parts in separate 
chapters. ‘The problem of interpretation,’ he 
says, ‘has been obscured rather than brought 
nearer to solution by mistaken attempts to 
harmonize difficulties.’ His contention is that 
the two parts must be kept separate, because 
the opening of the protreptic address marks a 
transition from jest to earnestness, and its 
matter can be illustrated from the other dia- 
logues—is, in fact, genuine Platonism. But the 
émawvos is a brilliant example of the kind of 
polemic that is so frequent in Plato—imitation. 
We are faced in the Menexenus, as often, with 
the problem Is Socrates joking or in earnest? 
The structure of the Profagoras is similar. 

O. has made an important contribution to the 


solution of the problem, and it should receive 
careful attention. It should be added that the 
dissertation includes a prodigious amount of 
illustrations drawn from the whole range of 
Greek and Latin literature. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


E. SCHLESINGER: Die griechische Asylie. Pp. 
vii+84. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1933. Paper, 
RM. 4. 

Dr. SCHLESINGER here attacks the ambiguities 

that lurk in the words ova, cidov, dovdla. In 

the light of a systematic study of the relevant 
texts he differentiates the original meaning of 
otha, which is mere plunder, from its secondary 
sense of quasi-legal retaliation upon robbers or 
fraudulent debtors—a homoeopathic dose of 
private violence to cure its like. This study is 
of wider interest as showing how long the 
practice of oida in both senses persisted, and 
how slow the Greeks were to institute an effect- 
ive system of international law. (A further 
sidelight on this subject is thrown by the con- 

stitution of Demetrius’ Hellenic League, S.E.G. 

I. 75, pt. II, ls. 6-12.) The author further dis- 

tinguishes between persons and places termed 

d&ovdko. and those termed iepot. He concludes 
that dovdla, though often extended to altars and 
temples, was a political rather than a religious 
guarantee, by which the secular arm reinforced 
the primitive (and increasingly precarious) right 
of sanctuary. He does not take into account 
the kindred terms do@adjs, -ea, Or discuss in 
what sense, if any, a Greek state, e.g. Delos or 

Smyrna, might remain neutral in a war of 

neighbours. But so far as it goes his thesis is 

carefully thought out and lucidly stated. 
M. Cary. 
University of London. 


W. W. TARN: Alexander the Great and the 
Unity of Mankind. (From the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vo]. XIX.) Pp. 46. 
London: Milford, 1933. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

IN this thoughttul and thought-compelling 

paper Dr. Tarn presents Alexander in a some- 

what unfamiliar light as the first propounder 
of the gospel of universal goodwill among 
mankind. The main lines of his argument are 
that (1) Alexander visualized nothing less than 
this ; (2) among earlier Greek thinkers duévoa 
was usually meant to begin and end at home ; 

(3) the Stoic éuévoa was in the first instance 

borrowed from Alexander, and then reduced 

from a vital force to an inert gas by equation 
with the pre-existent cosmic harmony. 

The crux of this theory may be sought in 
Eratosthenes’ account of Alexander’s philosophy 
(quoted by Strabo, I. 66). Here Alexander’s 
éuévoa is confined to the select class of evddxcuor 
dvdpes. But the context suggests that (unlike 
the Stoics) Alexander reckoned the sheep as 
far more numerous than the goats. Dr. Tarn 
admits that the germs of Alexander’s idea 
might be found in earlier Greek thought. It 
may be worth recalling that Alcidamas rec- 
koned all men as gvca édevPepx, and that 
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Isocrates sold the pass of Greek privilege when 
he defined Hellenism as a matter of culture, 
not of race. But, as Dr. Tarn aptly insists, 
Alexander’s éuévoca connoted more than absence 
of racial privilege, and the king reckoned it his 
duty not merely to recognize fraternity which 
others had brought about, but himself to sow 
its seeds on every soil (except the stoniest). 

Dr. Tarn’s paper confirms the view which he 
has put forth elsewhere—a view also expressed 
in Wilcken’s great work on Alexander—that 
the Macedonian king was not only one of the 
ancient world’s great practitioners, but one of 
its great visionaries. M. Cary, 


University of London. 


CHRISTIAN JENSEN : Ein neuer Brief Epikurs 
wiederhergestellt und erklart. Pp. 94; 
22 photographs of transcripts. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1933. Paper, RM. &. 

THE mysteries of the Herculanean rolls are 

being gradually unveiled thanks to the patience 

and ingenuity of devoted scholars. Dr. Jensen, 
who in 1911 first attacked the tenth book of 

Philodemus’ [epi xaxtov, now returns to the 

charge, and is prepared to construct ten 

columns, which he then abandoned, together 
with another fragment, as a letter of Epicurus, 
dealing with the subject of Insolence (imepn- 
gavia). Dr. Jensen has worked from the two 
copies preserved in Naples and has himself 

re-examined the papyrus and deciphered a 

good deal more than his predecessors. The 

condition of the text is still very broken, but 

Dr. Jensen, a master of ‘crossword’ restora- 

tion, has produced a draft which, though it 

cannot be called Jucid, can at least be con- 
strued. 

The situation assumed is very complicated 
and the drift of the letter startling. Timocrates, 
the renegade, has allied himself with ‘the Epi- 
daurians,’ presumably worshippers of Asklepios, 
and has made scandalous attacks on Epicurus 
(cf. D.L. x. 6). Epicurus has appealed to 
Mithres, Lysimachus’ Finance Minister, narra- 
ting a dialogue between himself and Asklepios, 
in which he urged the god to permit the 
punishment of Timocrates, and Asklepios 
replied that the gods would, in spite of their 
drapafia, look with favour on the righteous. 
Epicurus’ disciple Idomeneus, hearing of this, 
had written in distress to the Master, asking to 
know the truth. In the present letter Epicurus 
replies to Idomeneus, quoting the dialogue 
with Asklepios, and explaining that, though a 
philosopher must not be ‘insolent,’ he must 
defend himself. 

The letter thus reconstructed throws some 
light on the tradition of Epicurus’ contempt for 
his opponents, and comes near to an admission 
of the severity of his controversial methods. 
More important is the question raised with 
regard to the Epicurean theology. Dr. Jensen 
admits (p. 78) his astonishment at the dialogue 
between Epicurus and a god and at the suppo- 
sition that the god might help him. It is indeed 
a flat contradiction of the most fundamental 
Epicurean doctrines about the relation of the 


gods to men, and it seems to me only possible 
to accept it if it were related by Epicurus as a 
dream. 

Dr. Jensen’s reconstruction is a marvel of 
ingenuity, but I confess that both the subject- 
matter and the extremely conjectural nature of 
the text make me feel sceptical. 

CYRIL BAILEY. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


KARL JAX: Die wetbliche Schinheit in der 
griechischen Dichtung. Pp. 216. Innsbruck: 
Wagner, 1933. Paper, RM, 7.50. 

BESSIE ELLEN RICHARDSON, Ph.D.: Old Age 
among the Ancient Greeks. Pp. xv+376; 
217 illustrations. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press (London: Milford), 1933. 
Cloth, 24s. 

BOTH these books are excellent collections of 

material on their respective subjects, and the 

authors should be complimented on their in- 
dustry in collecting references ; both also have 

a full bibliography. The German book suffers 

from lack of illustrations ; the illustrations to 

the American book are excellent and include 
some uncommon pictures. The absence of 
illustrations is characteristic of the outlook of 
the German author, whose treatment of art is 
unsatisfactory ; yet with our full knowledge of 
Greek sculpture and vase-painting for the 
classical and archaic periods it ought to have 
been possible to trace a detailed correspon- 
dence between literature and art. This lack 
reduces the book to a catalogue of references 
to parts of the body, and a catalogue written 
in extremely difficultGerman. There are some 
positive results—different parts of the body are 
mentioned at different times, different ideals are 
established. But it is so much easier to read 
these things off from sculpture and painting 
that it may be doubted whether the immense 
labour of collecting references was worth while. 
The American book deals with vase-painting 
and all forms of art as well as literature and 
inscriptions. There are chapters on the men- 
tal and emotional endowments of the old, the 
duties of the old, the attitude of the Greeks 
towards the old, the idealization of youth, the 
cult of Geras, the representations of old age ; 
and at the end an attempt is made to estimate 
the average duration of life among the Greeks 
on the basis of inscriptional evidence. The 
amount of evidence collected is striking, but 
the book would have lost nothing by a stricter 
selection and a greater attention to relevancy. 

Both books have misprints. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 


The Tebtunts Papyri: Volume III, Part I. 
Edited by ARTHUR S. HUNT, D.Litt., and 
J. GILBART SMYLY, Litt.D., with assistance 
from B. P. GRENFELL, E. LOBEL, M. Ros- 
TOVTZEFF. Pp.xix+ 333; 7 plates. (Univer- 
sity of California Publications, Graeco-Roman 
Archaeology, Volume III.) London: Mil- 
ford, 1933. Cloth, £2 5s. net. 

OwING to its size, Vol. III of the edition of the 

papyri found at Umm el Baragat is being 
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issued in two instalments, of which this is the 
first. This volume, like Vol. I but unlike 
Vol. II, consists entirely of Ptolemaic papyri, 
and those contained in the present part are 
largely, though not entirely, official documents. 
At the beginning are some literary fragments, 
of which the most important are 692, an inter- 
esting fragment of the /nachus of Sophocles ; 
694, from a treatise on music ; 695, a useful list 
of tragedians, all the three names preserved 
being new in this character; and 697, an 
‘eccentric’ papyrus of Odyssey iv, v, of the 
second century B.C. 

The most important text in a very noteworthy 
volume is, however, 703, a collection of official 
ordinances, probably of the Dioecetes, a docu- 
ment which will take its place along with the 
Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
Halle Dikaiomata, and the Gnomon of the Idio- 
logus as one of the primary authorities for the 
spirit and system of Egyptian administration in 
Graeco-Roman times. The admirable com- 
mentary on this fascinating text is in large part 
the work of Rostovtzeff, who has made con- 
siderable use of it in certain of his previously 
published works. 

The importance of these ordinances may 
throw the remaining papyri into the shade ; 
but there is much valuable matter in them and 
not a few additions to our knowledge of adminis- 
trative and other subjects. The private letters 
and petitions are, as usual, rich in human 
interest ; one letter, 758, in which a minor 
official receives a rather savage snub, is worth 
quoting and is likely to become a classic in its 
genre : Avovugiat. dee vd év TOL om Tpaxnrat 
epmaicev, kai un €v Tat ear. paivy eis paviav 
éurentaxer[alt, dd Adyor cavrov ov Totes ea[t] 
v[o]uepevnxas, &[orje ped’ dv ovpl maifer]s é bb 
Tov [r]ov puxrnpifer Oa. yrad dudte ov Tedwvias 
mpocoTnkas ahha xetpio pov aBaoraxro[v], ore 

mpos Taita éxy@v karad[nye. <i] 700 éorw [6 
Ko Bwvifer Oar kali €v] oxémne eivat, ovx émido- 
yeifer thy avptoy. 

H. I. BELL. 


HANS OPPERMANN: Caesar, der Schriftsteller 
und sein Werk. Pp. 112. Leipzig and 
Berlin : Teubner, 1933. Paper, RM. 5.80. 

CAESAR as a man of letters has received less 

attention than he deserves, and there was room 

for Dr. Oppermann’s book, in which he ex- 
amines some of the literary questions raised by 
the Commentaries. What purpose is served 
by Caesar’s use of the third person for himself ? 

Why are the vivid pictorial effects which charac- 

terize the De Bello Gallico almost entirely lack- 

ing in the De Bello Civili? Why is the scene 
in the Sambre valley before the attack of the 

Nervii so dramatically presented, while Phar- 

salus might have been fought, for all we are 

told, 72 vacuo? After discussing Caesar’s con- 
ception of commentarii as a literary form, he 
analyses some of the principles of composition 

—the transitions between books and episodes, 

the use of repetition, the structure of such out- 

standing episodes as the account of the Senate 
debate in B.C. i. 1-5. Under the headings of 

Raum, Zeit, Reden and Bild he examines the 


main features of Caesar’s artistry, the means by 
which the vividness of a description like that of 
B.G. ii. 18 is secured, the varying tempo of the 
narrative, to which the use of tenses gives a key, 
the use of reported speeches for the representa- 
tion of motive, the methods of character- draw- 
ing and in particular the picture which the 
author gives of himself. The book concludes 
with a survey of the differences between the two 
works; in the second the range is wider, the 
events are more distantly and more dispassion- 
ately viewed ; there is less vivid description, 
more psychology and more emphasis on the 
universal facts underlying a particular situation. 
If one occasionally feels that the author has 
repeated or elaborated his points overmuch, 
that isa fault on the right side. He knows 
how to present an argument, and the book is 
well planned, lucidly written and full of inter- 
esting suggestions. C. J. FORDYCE. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


The Elegies of Propertius in a reconditioned 
Text. With a rendering in verse and a com- 
mentary. ByS.G.TREMENHEERE. Second 
edition. Pp. xiv+539. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, 1932. Cloth, 21s. 

THE author’s dissatisfaction with Professor 

Butler’s review of his first edition (C.R. XLV 

240) was warmly expressed (XLVI 93). In the 

second edition, which has only lately come to 

us, he has corrected some errors pointed out by 
our reviewer, and has enlarged his remarks on 
the shortcomings of the reviewer’s own work, 
but otherwise the book is very much what it was. 

Its minor faults are as nothing if the author can 

make good his claim that ‘every couplet finds 

an appropriate place.’ Whether our reviewer 

has profited by further study of the book, I 

cannot say ; but surely the name of Tremenheere 

might well have followed that of Richmond in 
the list of works which ends the preface to Butler 
and Barber’s edition of 1933. However, mon 
nostrum inter vos. . « 

E. HARRISON. 





A Bibliography of Vergil. By FELIX PEETERS. 
Pp. 92. New York: The Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers, Maintained by the Ameri- 
neg Classical League, 1933. Paper, 40 cents 
2s.). 

THE attempted scope of this bibliography is 

very ambitious, and the compiler disarms criti- 

cism by making no claim to an exhaustive 
treatment and by admitting that in it ‘ both 
scientific contributions and mere compilations 
of an easier accession are found.’ There are 
thirty sections, arranged on principles not easy 
to follow : for example a section called ‘ Friends 
and Enemies of Virgil’ intervenes between 

‘Metrical Technique’ and ‘ Ancient Commen- 

taries Preserved.’ The earlier part of the 

bibliography deals with material which, as 

Aristotle might say, admits of exactitude: texts 

and manuscripts, editions and commentaries, 

treatises on grammar and technique. This, so 
far as one can judge without having actually 
used the bibliography, is done with consider- 
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able completeness. Later follow sections which 
can hardly in their nature be satisfactory, 
attempting as they do to give not only the 
names of treatises concerning Vergil’s influence 
on antiquity, on various European countries, on 
art and music, etc., but the names of works 
which in the author's view show that influence 
in themselves—even Macbeth and The Lady 
of Shalott. The final section deals with the 
so-called Vergilian Bimillennial and goes so far 
as to mention ‘films on the Aenezd’ produced 
in America. What kind of fish are to be caught 
when the net is cast so wide? It is a pity to 
have weakened the first part by the inclusion of 
the second, which, taken by itself, might have 
value as a time-saving source of suggestions to 
general students of literature. 

Cross-references might be more numerous. 
There are many misprints. H. LISTER. 


M. FABIO QUINTILIANO: I] libro primo della 
Istituztone Oratoria col commento di VIT- 
TORIO D’ AGOSTINO. Pp. xxvii+ 195. Turin, 
etc.: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1933. 
Paper, L. 8. 

THIS edition is, as far as I know, the first to 

deal systematically with the first book of the 

Institutio since my own published in 1924. 

Professor D’ Agostino’s reference to my work 

in his preface is very gratifying and his con- 

tinual use of it even more so. This does not 
mean that his book as a whole is a reproduction 
of mine. It is intended for schools, and the 
scope of the two books is thus very different. 

He has collected a great deal of illustration of 

Quintilian’s diction from Quintilian himself and 

other writers, and has added much fuller in- 

formation about the works and writers men- 
tioned in the book. He has also very properly 
given elucidations of the meaning in places 
where younger pupils might well find difficulty, 
though there can be no real doubt as to what 
the writer intended. I cannot claim to have 
examined all these, but when I have done so 

I have nearly always found myself in agreement. 
The text is based primarily on Radermacher’s, 

but there are a considerable number of devia- 

tions, though I should have liked to see more. 

The variants suggested by myself and others 

are generally recorded, though (naturally in a 

school edition) without comment. 

I have not noticed much that requires cor- 
rection. I think he is wrong in 1, 28 in taking 
‘(scribere) ipsum’ as neuter ‘writing itself,’ 
instead of masculine ‘writing one’s self’; I 
doubt whether his explanation of ‘ compendio 
morarentur,’ 4, 22, can stand; the statement on 
1,9 that the story of Alexander and Leonides 
is only mentioned by Hincmar is surely an 
error; Hincmar clearly took it from Jerome, 
whom | have quoted in my note; and I am 
rather startled to find the statement that ‘ nos- 
trarum ultima’ (littera) in 4, 9 is z instead of x. 

Altogether the edition is a sound one for its 
purpose, so far as any edition of the book as a 
whole can be suitable for schools. But while 
Chapters 1-3, 8, 11, 12 and perhaps also 9 and 
10, in spite of their technicalities may well be, 


and indeed should be, read in the higher forms, 
I fear that the grammatical Chapters 4-7 would 
be found quite unsuitable at any stage of school 
life. 
F. H. COLson. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The Date of the Roman Denarius and Other 
Landmarks in Early Roman Coinage. By 
H. MATTINGLY and E. S. G. ROBINSON. 
Pp. 59; 3 plates. (From the Proceedings of 
the British Academy, Volume XVIII.) Lon- 
don: Milford. Paper, 5s. net. 

THIS is one of the most important contribu- 

tions to the study of Roman numismatics that 

have appeared for many years. Prior to the 
investigation whose results are here summed 
up, Pliny’s statement that the denarius was 
was first struck in 269 B.C. had been generally 
accepted as authoritative, and the date had 
governed the chronological classification of the 
whole of the early Roman coinage as well as of 
various other Italian series. Four years ago, 
in the Journal of Roman Studies, Mr. Mattingly 
advanced strong reasons for believing that 

Pliny’s date was much too early. The impres- 

sion produced upon discerning readers encour- 

aged him to pursue the quest, and he was 
fortunately able to secure the collaboration of his 


colleague Mr. E. S. G. Robinson. The result 
is the paper now under review. Its conclu- 
sions are not negative but positive. And they 


are revolutionary. Skilfully marshalled argu- 
ments of the most various kinds all converge 
upon 187 as the most likely year. The issue 
of the denarius acquires a new significance as 
marking the final liquidation of the monetary 
troubles in which Rome had become involved 
in the course of the struggle with Hannibal. 

It would perhaps hardly be fair to speak of 
the matter as settled, until the champions of 
the accepted tradition, like Professor Regling 
of Berlin, have had time to express their views. 
But personally I incline to regard the case for 
the new date as convincing. The stylistic 
difficulty, for instance, emphasized by Regling 
in the new volume of Pauly-Wissowa, is effec- 
tively disposed of. This is not the place to 
discuss the question in detail. But it seems 
desirable to direct attention to the many-sided 
interest of the paper. Historians will find in it 
illuminating suggestions as to the financing of 
the Second Punic War, and some of the points 
raised call for examination by students of 
Roman religion. Even Plautine scholars are 
not sent empty away, for the 77imummus 
serves as a curtain-raiser and the prologue of 
the Casina is also pressed into the service. 
The authors promise a subsequent paper in 
which they will ‘ offer something like a com- 
plete scheme of the first coinage of Rome, with 
close dating of the various issues and with 
explanations, partial if not complete, of the 
types, and with some necessary excursions into 
history, religion, and metrology.’ Meanwhile 
they are to be congratulated on the manner in 
which they have performed the first part of 
their task, The three illustrative plates are 
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excellent. The force of the reasoning would 
have been in no way diminished if its frame- 
work had been just a trifle less obtrusively 
Euclidean. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Edinburgh. 


A. M. Hocart: Zhe Progress of Man. A 
short survey of his evolution, his customs and 
his works. Pp. xvi+316. London: Methuen, 
1933. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THOUGH it suffers inevitably from attempting 

to cover too much in too little space, this is an 

interesting and provocative little book. Its con- 
tents are more concerned with the Lower Culture 
than with classical civilization, and a detailed 
review would be out of place in this journal. 
The author’s first-hand and intimate knowledge 
of a special area of the Pacific enables him to 
point out that many of the generalizations of 
comparative anthropologists do not hold good 
for particular areas where the facts are known 
in sufficient detail and with sufficient accuracy. 
With this the present reviewer would agree 
with less reserve than with some of the positive 
generalizations which the author in his turn 
puts forward. But to say that there is room for 
disagreement implies that the work is a stimulus 
to thought. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 
King’s College, London. 


A Short History of Religions. E. E. KELLETT. 
Pp. 607. London: Victor Gollancz, 1933. 
Cloth, 5s. 

THIS work, written, as its brief preface ex- 

plains, for those who take an interest in 

religion generally and therefore should know 
something of its history, contains nothing 
which calls for detailed criticism here. The 
author is evidently an amiable man, whose own 
belief is a very liberal and tolerant form of 
Christianity. He has a short introductory 
chapter on primitive religion, which shows that 
his anthropological knowledge wants bringing 
up to date, although here as elsewhere he has 
avoided gross errors of fact and gone for the 
most part to respectable secondary authorities 
for his information. He then sketches Judaism, 
religion in the Roman Empire, Greek and Ger- 

manic religion, eachina chapter. Chapters VI- 

IX treat of Christianity from the earliest times 

to the Reformation, XII-XVI bringing the story 

down to the present day. X-XII sketch the 
principal Eastern faiths. 

Since he makes no claims to original re- 
search (e.g-, on p. 272 he mentions that he 
knows Plotinos only through Inge) and has not 
always used the latest and best modern hand- 
books (on p. 263 sgg. he seems to make no use 
of Cumont for Mithraism, though the absence 
of a bibliography and of detailed references 
makes this uncertain, and in general his know- 
ledge of Continental scholarship appears not to 
be very extensive) not much need be said of his 
account of the classical religions. He makes 
one or two familiar blunders (p. 129 ‘to 


Socrates a warning thought was a deity or 
daemon,’ for instance) and now and then reads 
specifically modern ideas into ancient minds 
(as p. 107: ‘if they [the Romans] prayed to 
Jupiter for their victory, Hannibal also had 
prayed to Melcarth at Gades for his. Which 
was the true god?’); but most of his facts are 
correct enough, and he has enough sense and 
insight to keep him from misinterpreting often 
or badly. For the class of readers he addresses 
it may be said that he has generally attained 
his modest aim of not giving them much to un- 
learn. H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 





The Classic Deities in Bacon: A Study in 
Mythological Symbolism. By CHARLES W. 
LEMMI. Pp. ix+224. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press (London: Milford), 1933. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

IT appears that some persons have shown 
themselves so ignorant of literature as to 
imagine that the many allegorical interpreta- 
tions to be found in the works of Lord Verulam 
are his own inventions (p. 46). Professor 
Lemmi is better informed, and has written this 
interesting monograph to point out the sources, 
mostly late classical, mediaeval and Renaissance, 
which Bacon used and, in many cases, trans- 
formed by his own original and poetic imagina- 
tion. Incidentally, there is a good deal of 
shrewd analysis of Bacon's mentality. 

The reviewer has two regrets: one, that the 
author did not get some good classical scholar 
to go over his work before printing and rid it 
of a multitude of irritating little blunders, due to 
ignorance of Greek and a not impeccable know- 
ledge of Latin; the other, that practically 
nothing in the book except parts of the intro- 
ductory section, on mythological allegories 
generally, and some sporadic references else- 
where falls within the legitimate scope of a 
classical periodical, and it is therefore impos- 
sible to give the essay the full critique which 
it deserves. H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


THOMAS FITZHUGH: Aristotle and the Aryan 
Voice. Organon of Linguistics and Philology. 
Pp. xviii+79. Charlottesville, Va. : Univer- 
sity of Virginia, 1933. Paper, $3. 

MR FITZHUGH has for many years been 

making, in the Bulletin of the School of Latin 

of the University of Virginia, sundry revelations 
on the subject of ‘Indoeuropean Rhythm.’ 

The latest of them concerns “IapBos, which Mr. 

Fitzhugh seeks to restore to its rightful place 

in the history, as it appears, not only of Rhythm 

but of Religion. It must be noted that “IayBos 
is something quite different from the zamdus 
of vulgar metrics. Its real essence is clearly 
shown by the etymology of the word, which 
was first revealed in Charlottesville, Va., 
namely la-dugn, the ‘One-Voice,’ ‘the One 
voice that throbs through all,’ p. xi, ‘One and 

Only Voice of Power,’ p. xvii, which lent its 

name ‘even to religion as the voice of God,’ 
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p. 20. Moreover, ‘behind and beneath the 
venerable word “IaypS8os lurk at once the vital 
truth and the mortal fiction of Indoeuropean 
linguistics and philology,’ p. 1. Jaméos, as Mr 
Fitzhugh shows, p. 65, arose from the deification 
of the Breath of Life, and can be recognized 
‘in the ancient Thriambus, Dithurambus, and 
Triumphus, and the modern Trinity, as charac- 
terizations of deity.’ In fact, “Iayfos is ‘the 
One and Only Creative and therefore Sacred 
Voice in the Indoeuropean field, explaining the 
Trinity of our religion,’ p. 24. 

Unfortunately, Mr Fitzhugh has to unfold 
in his pamphlet a darker story. The doctrine 
of “Iap8os has had enemies. The pseudo- 
science which began with post-Aristotelian 
Hellenistic philology, which was propagated by 
Ennius and the Hellenomaniac Horace, and 
which ‘ continues to dominate the journalistic 
and editorial counsels’ of the C.X. (and of other 
publications), p. xv., ‘hates and fears the truth 
of lambos,’ p. xvi, and has put into the field 
against it a swarm of ‘ insincere and therefore 
incompetent’ reviewers. To a lively and well- 
merited castigation of the ‘indefeasible ignor- 
ance and self-confidence ’ of those ‘ Hellenizing 
bouncers,’ p. 61, Mr Fitzhugh devotes a large, 
and by far the most interesting, part of a very 
entertaining work. 

J. FRASER. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 


Jou. LINDBLOM: Zur Frage der Entstehung 
des Alphabets. Pp. 26. Lund: Gleerup, 1932. 
Paper, kr. 1.40. 

THE author discusses the question of the rela- 

tion of certain signs of the Greek alphabet to 

Cretan, Egyptian, and Semitic signs, with par- 

ticular reference to the Sinai inscription dis- 

covered by Petrie in 1905. 

J. FRASER. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


Symbolae Osloenses. Fasc. X (1931), X1 (1932), 
XII (1933). 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
XLIII (1932), XLIV (1933). 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. Vol. LXII (1931), 
LXIII (1932). 

Yale Classical Studies. Vol. 1 (1931), III 
(1932). 


FRoM the Norwegian annual I| pick out S. 
Eitrem’s long article ‘Zur Apotheose’ with the 
subtitles ‘ Verkleidung und Géttermahl,’ ‘ Die 
Inschrift aus Gytheion,’ and ‘Caligula’ (X), 
‘ Die heilige Ehe’ and ‘ Das Herrscherblut und 
die domus Augusta’ (XI); and his study of the 
new Sophron in relation to Theocritus (XII), a 
subject recently treated in C.R. 

In Harvard Studies for 1932 M. Parry con- 
tinues his analysis of the language of Homer. 
Of great interest is the last volume. E. K. 
Rand, ‘Once more Virgil’s Birthplace,’ must 
be read in connexion with B. Nardi’s criticisms 
of Conway inthe January C.Q. J. Whatmough 
studies Cisalpine inscriptions with a view to 
the question whether Livy's ‘ Patavinity’ may 
have been shown in his sfeech. F. Brewster 
considers the Venetian evidence, long known 
to readers of /.H.S. and C.R., on the arrange- 
ment of oars in the trireme, and decides 
against superposed banks. A. H. Chase treats 
the influence of Athenian institutions upon 
Plato’s Laws, and J. A. Notopoulos discusses 
eixagia in the Repudlic. The most valuable 
item in the volume, perhaps, is H. W. Smyth’s 
‘Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Aeschylus,’ 
which gives more than its title promises ; it is 
indeed a general introduction to Aeschylean 
text-criticism, and a necessity for every would- 
be emender or editor. 

From the wealth of good matter in 7.4.?.A. 
LXII I will mention only a few items: R. M. 
Geer on Nero's early years ; G. E. Duckworth 
on neglect of omen and prophecy in epic, 
especially in Aenezd 111; R. S. Rogers on 
Agrippina’s plot to overthrow Tiberius; B. 
Bretherton on the catalogue of the Latin forces 
in Aenetd VII; L. A. Post on the vis of 
Menander. From LXIII: A. M. Harmon on 
the scene of the Persae (the city gates); E. K. 
Rand on the art of the Eunuchus ; S. L. Moh- 
ler on Cicero’s legacies; H. W. Prescott, 
‘Criteria of originality in Plautus’; K. Scott, 
‘The Elder and Younger Pliny on Emperor 
Worship.’ 

Each of the Yale volumes consists of a few 
long articles, among which are studies of a 
parchment contract from Dura-Europus by 
Rostovtzeff and Welles (I1), and of clay bullae 
and seals from Seleucid Babylonia by the 
former (III). E. P. Morris examines the form 
of the epistle in Horace, and C. Hopkins 
surveys the pre-history of Greece (III). 

E. HARRISON. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C.R. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
VoL. XXVII, Nos. 11-20. JANUARY-MARCH, 


1934. 

J. P. Pritchard, Aristotle's Poetics and certain 
American Literary Critics (Poe, Lowell, Sted- 
man). S. E. Bassett, The /nductions of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid (two articles). 
Homer’s introductions answer to the prescrip- 


tion of Arist. Rhez. 1414b-1415a: Virgil differs 
markedly, e.g. in the discontinuity at Ae. I 12, 
and the announcement of a purpose (‘antae 
molis erat). ‘This difference illustrates a great 
contrast in theme and manner: the unity of 
the Aeneid differs in kind from that of the 
Homeric poems. Elizabeth Nitchie, Longinus 
and Later Literary Criticism (two articles). 
Merits and influence of L.: Quiller-Couch is 
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hardly right in his reasons why L. is little 
mentioned by nineteenth as compared with 
eighteenth-century writers. E. Adelaide Hahn, 
Poetic Justice in the Aeneid («wo articles). 
There is much undeserved suffering, some of it 
caused by gods, but they are usually assumed 
to be concerned with right and wrong, and a 
certain code of poetic justice prevails: often 
the guilty suffer in the way they have made 
others suffer. R. Lind, Athenian Et Ovvat 
and the Spanish Residencia. V. Coutant, Arist. 
Meteor. 364a 24-27. Translate: ‘east winds 
are warmer than west winds because the sun 
shines on the east winds longer... and leaves 
the west winds sooner. C. Knapp, Charcoal. 
Cites a notice of charcoal-making as a still 
thriving industry. E.S. McCartney, On Spit- 
ting into the Hand as a Superstitious Act 
(Plin. V.A. 28. 36). Id., ‘ Laudable Pus.’ The 
mediaeval idea that the formation and discharge 
of pus are necessary for restoration to health 
occurs already in Procopius II 22. 37. Id., 
Simple Conditions in Past Time in English 
and Latin. H. E. Wedeck, A Gallery of Roman 
Schoolmasters in Ausonius. KR. M. Geer, 
Floating Islands Once More. Some in America 
and Canada. Classical Articles in Non-Classical 
Periodicals, X-X 11. 

REVIEWS. — Mabel Gude, 4A History of 
Olynthus, Baltimore, 1933. Reviewer questions 
the old-fashioned date (382 B.C.) for the genesis 
of the Chalcidic League (A. D. Fraser). C.W. 
Blegen and others, Acrocorinth, Excavations 
im 1926, Harvard, 1930. Favourable (A. B. 
West). T. Frank, Aspects of Social Behavior 
in Ancient Rome, Harvard, 1932. Favourable 
(J. W. Spaeth, Jr.). G. B. Baker, Hannibal, 
New York, 1929. Well-composed and fasci- 
nating (Id.). Id., Justinian, 1931. Not without 
value as a simplified interpretation of Procopius 
(Id.). J. Buchan, /udius Caesar, 1932. A 
readable, well-balanced sketch (Id.). B. F.C. 
Atkinson, Zhe Greek Language, London, 1931. 
Should receive a hearty welcome (H. S. Scrib- 
ner). W. L. Graff, Language and Languages : 
an Introduction to Linguistics, New York and 
London, 1932. Favourable (J. E. Hollings- 
worth). A. H. Gardiner, Zhe Theory of Speech 
and Language, Oxford, 1932. One emerges 
with a much clearer idea of what speech is and 
of the fundamental relations of grammar (Id.). 
C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin, Chicago, 1933. Itis hard to imagine 
a sounder book (E. H. Sturtevant). L. Bloom- 
field, Language, New York, 1933. Sound, but 
difficult reading owing to new terminology 
(Id.). 


GNOMON. 
(X. 1. JANUARY, 1934.) 

C. Patsch: Bettrage zur Vilkerkunde von 
Stidosteuropa. 5,1: Bits zur Festsetzung der 
Réimer in Transdanuvien [Vienna: HoOlder- 
Pichler-Tempsky, 1932. Pp. 206 (SBWien. 
Phil.-hist. KI. 214, 1)] (Rostovtzeff). P.’s work 
has brought much new material to the light. 
R. makes some contributions to the subject. 
H. Hoérmann: Die inneren Propylien von 


Eleusis [Berlin and Leipzig : de Gruyter, 1932. 
Pp. xii+124, 52 plates, 60 illustrations 2°] 
(v. Gerkan). Reviewer welcomes the first 
volume of a new series of archaeological sur- 
veys. Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Cata- 
logue vol. 1: Die minotschen und archatsch- 

echischen Bronzen by K. A. Neugebauer 
{Berlin : de Gruyter, 1931. Pp. 124, 40 plates, 
34 illustrations] (Miiller), Good. M. com- 
ments on a few points of detail. J. Hasebroek: 
Griechische Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsge- 
schichte bis zur Perserzeit [Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1931. Pp. xv+296] (Ure). Useful and stimu- 
lating ; but H. sometimes does violence to his 
sources in his attempt to maintain his thesis, 
which is complementary to that of Staat und 
Handel im alten Griechenland. F. Dornseiff : 
Der deutsche Wortschatz synonymisch geordnet 
{Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1933. Parts 
I and 2, pp. 160 each] (Hofmann). H. criti- 
cizes the arrangement in some respects, but 
welcomes the book as a necessary preliminary 
to a projected thesaurus of Greek synonyms. 
A v. Blumenthal: Die iguvinischen Tafeln 
[Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1931. Pp. viii+91] 
(Devoto). Not a complete revision. Points 
are discussed where B. differs from Biicheler 
in interpretation and from Buck in linguistics. 
D. contributes notes. E. Caspar: Geschichte 
des Papsttums. Vol. 1: Romische Kirche und 
Imperium Romanum [Tiibingen : Mohr, 1930. 
Pp. xv +633] (Schehl). Very important for the 
period before Constantine; indispensable for 
the later history of Rome. J. Wach: Das 
Verstehen. Grundziige einer Geschichte der 
hermeneutischen Theorie im 19. Jh., 3 vols. 
[Tiibingen : Mohr, 1926-33] (Brecht). G. Pas- 
quali: Pagine stravaganti di un filologo {Lan- 
ciano: Carabba, 1933. Pp. 370] (Jaeger). An 
interesting collection of miscellaneous papers. 
F. Altheim: Rémische Religionseeschichte. 
3: Die Kaiserzeit [C.R. XLVIII. 39] (Rose). 
A.’s selection and presentation of his material 
is admirable. O. Roller: Das Formular der 
paulinischen Briefe (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1933. Pp. xxxii--658] (Bickermann). R.’s 
theory is fundamentally unsound and his dis- 
cussion largely irrelevant and unoriginal. J. 
Repond: Les Secrets de la Draperie antique 
[Rome, 1931. Pp. 156, 136. illustrations] 
(Bieber). Worthless.—Reports on Das Insti- 
tut fiir rémische Forschungen, Der 3. inter- 
nationale Papyrologentag in Miinchen (Kor- 
tenbeutel), and Neues aus Siidrussland (Diehl). 


(X. 2, FEBRUARY, 1934.) 


R. Dussaud, P. Deschamps, H. Seyrig: Za 
Syrie antique et médiévale illustrée (Paris: 
Geuthner, 1931. Pp. 22, 160 plates 4°] 
(Weigand). The plates and, in general, the 
text will help scholars as well as the tourists 
for whom the book was primarily prepared. 
F. Messerschmidt: Nekropolen von Vulci 
[Berlin: de Gruyter, 1930. Pp. 163, 97 illus- 
trations, 39 plates 4°] (Bianchi-Bandinelli). 
Not a definitive book, because excavations at 
Vulci are still in progress; but an important 
contribution to Etruscan studies. H. Fuhr- 
mann: Philoxenos von Eretria. <Archéolo- 
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gische Untersuchungen tiber zwet Alexander- 
mosaike (Gottingen: Kaestner, 1931. Pp. xiv 
+ 386, 11 illustrations, 9 plates] (Ippel). Only 
solves a few of the difficult problems. I. criti- 
cises at length. A. Gagnér: Studien zur 
Bedeutung der Praposition apud (C.R. XLVII. 

247] (Blatt). A useful appendix to the article 
in the Thesaurus, though G.’s methods leave 
something to be desired and his observations 
sometimes lack precision. A. v. Harnack : 

Studien zur Geschichte des Neuen Testaments 
und der alten Kirche. Vol. 1: Zur neutesta- 
mentlichen Jextkritik (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1931. Pp. ix+256](Meyer). Lietzmann’s col- 
lection of Harnack’s scattered papers will be of 
service to scholars; the other two volumes will 
be welcome. L. W. Jones: TZhe script of 
Cologne from Hildebald to Hermann [C.R. 
XLVI. 272] (Lehmann). L. notes some de- 
ficiencies, but expresses warm approval of the 
book. A. Speiser: Die mathematische Denk- 
weise [Ziirich: Rascher. Pp. 137] (Feller). 
An interesting book, but S. lays too much 
emphasis on the mathematical interests of the 
men who come under discussion. E. Cassirer: 
Die Platonische Renaissance in England und 
die Schule von Cambridge [Leipzig : Teubner, 
1932. Pp. viiit+ 143] (Dannenberg). The book 
displays throughout C.’s learning and his narra- 
tive and interpretative skill. Prosopographia 
impertt Romani saec J. JI. 1/1. Part 1, ed. 2 
by E. Groag and A. Stein [Berlin: de Gruy- 
ter, 1933. Pp. xvit+375] (Gelzer). G. welcomes 
the new edition and hopes that the other 
volumes will follow soon. G. Kutsch: /# Lac- 
tanti de ira dei librum quaestiones philolo- 
gicae (Leipzig : Harrassowitz, 1933. Pp. 83] 
(Theiler). Industrious, but adds little to our 
knowledge. K. Jax: Aegypten in hellenist- 
ischer und rimischer Zeit nach antiken Papyris 
[Miinster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1932. Pp. 32] 
(Kortenbeutel). Too difficult for schools, for 
which it is intended, and not scholarly enough 
for more advanced students. E. R. Good- 
enough: 7he jurisprudence of the Jewish courts 
in Egypt [C.R. XLIV. 95] (Heichelheim). A 
rich source of information, even if the basic 
theories are questionable. La ‘ Comédie’ latine 
en France au XIle siecle (C.R. XLVI. 30] 
(Bulst). B. finds errors and misprints through- 
out. A. Scheindler and E. Gaar: Wortkunde 
zu Homers Ilias I zur ersten Einfiihrung in 
die Homerische Sprache {Vienna and Leipzig : 
Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag, 1933. Pp. 
33] (Sieveking). An excellent school-book. 
Bibliographical supplement No. 1, 1934 (down 
to January 31). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(NOVEMBER, 1933—FEBRUARY, 1934.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—W. Kranz, S¢asimon 
Untersuchungen zu Form und Gehalt der 
griechischen Tragidie [C.R. XLVIII, 62] 


(Morel). More than half of this excellent book 
examines ‘Das Chorlied der attischen Tra- 
goédie, with a complete list of the extant 
choruses (over 100) from Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. 


Of the other chapters the 


third, ‘ Das Nichthellenische in der hellenischen 
Tragédie,’ is quite new and surprising.—U. 
Lisi, Poetesse greche [C.R. XLVII, 203] (Ka- 
linka). Arresting account for the general 
reader ; happy selection of material. Thoroughly 
recommended. Scientific advance not aimed 
at.—F. Arnaldi, La foesia del? Iliade [C.R. 
XLVII, 202] (Lorenz). Stimulating, though 
often one-sided.—Prolegomenon sylloge. Ed. 
H. Rabe [C.2&. XLVI, 86] (Lehnert). Collects 
R.’s 33 ‘ prolegomena’ to introductions to rhet- 
oric or commentaries on the Corpus Hermo- 
genianum. Most instructive on method and 
practice of rhetorical studies in later Greek and 
Byzantine times, on which R. was the leading 
authority.—F. Dornseiff, Die archaische Mythen- 
erziihlung. Folgerungen aus dem homerischen 
Apollonhymnos (|C.R. XLVIII, 60], and F. 
Jacoby, Der homerische A pollonhymnos [zbéd.] 
(Pfister). J. supports Ruhnken’s division of 
Hymn to Apollo into two parts, D. opposes it. 
Reviewer agrees with J., but makes several 
criticisms ; he rejects D.’s view, while admitting 
many good things in his work.—P. X. Simeon, 
Untersuchungen zu den Briefen des Bischofs 
Synestos von Kyrene [Paderborn, 1933, 
Schéningh] (Keseling). Throws light on these 
letters from different aspects, and shows that 
most of them were genuine private correspond- 
ence and not literary compositions intended for 
publication. Instructive. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—E. H. Haight, Ro- 
mance in the Latin elegiac poets [C.R. XLVII, 
243] (Helm). Written with genuine enthu- 
siasm a the general reader; based on exact 
knowledge of relevant literature, especially in 
English.—G. E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing 
and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, 
and Vergil [C.R. XLVIII, 38] (Helm). Con- 
tains many observations that throw light in 
a upon Virgil and his technical skill.— 

H. Stubbe, Le Verseinlagen im Petron [C.R. 
XLVII, 245] (Helm). Very praiseworthy con- 
tribution to our understanding of the surviving 
fragments of Petronius. Based on careful ex- 
amination of the material and wide literary 
knowledge.—/. Tullius Cicero, De natura 
deorum. Ed. O. Plasberg, ed. II curavit W. 
Ax [C.R. XLVII, 242] (Philippson). Differs 
little from the first edition except in the addition 
of 60 pages of Appendix, to which reviewer 
contributes further remarks. 

History.—S. Brassloff, Staat und Gesell- 
schaft in der rimischen Kaiserzeit [Vienna, 
1933, Perles. Pp. 71] (Lenschau). First sec- 
tion deals with Emperor, Senate, Army, the 
second with social and economic questions. 
Stimulating lectures.—M. Bertolotti, A/essandro 
a. La critica medica nella storia {'Turin, 
1932, Bocca. Pp. 413] (Spiro). B. combines 
ideally medical and antiquarian knowledge 
and writes both critically and enthusiastically. 
Splendidly got up, with excellent illustrations 
and maps.—W. Kroll, Die Kultur der ciceroni- 
schen Zeit. I. Politik und VW ‘irtschaft [C.R. 
XLVII, 191] (Klotz). Reliable and informa- 
tive. Deals first with political conditions and 
leads over to private life. Second volume 
eagerly awaited.—W. Hiittl, Antoninus Pius. 
Band 1]: Rimische Reichsbeamte und Offiziere 
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unter Antoninus Pius [Prague, 1933, Calve. 
Pp. v+372] (Groag). Contains collection of 
Latin and Greek inscriptions from the reign 
of Antoninus. Thorough and careful chrono- 
logical lists of governors and other officials, 
together with many valuable observations. 
Reviewer hopes that volume I, to contain a 
historical and political survey, will soon follow. 
—L. Homo, Le Haut Empire. Histoire 
Romaine, t. 11 [C.R. XLVIII, 75] (Lenschau). 
One of the best works 'on Roman imperial 
times we possess.—J. Hasebroek, Griechische 
Wirtschafts- und Gesellschaftsgeschichte bis zur 
Perserzeit [Tiibingen, 1931, Mohr. Pp. xvi+ 
296] (Heichelheim). Good account, based on 
literary sources, of Greek social and economic 
life before the Persian wars. Unfortunately 
the important archaeological material on this 
subject still remains to be collected. Reviewer 
discusses a number of points.—T. Birt, Frauen 
der Antike (Leipzig, 1932. Pp.219] (Kraemer). 
As in B.’s other works, this book shows Tacitean 
qualities of style and dramatic power and is a 
great pleasure to read.—G. Niccolini, // ¢ribu- 
nato della plebe [C.R. XLVI, 169] (Stein). 
Differs from Mommsen’s ‘ Staatsrecht’ by 
arrangement on historical lines according to 
periods. Exhaustive and valuable account, 
with which reviewer agrees very largely, though 
he also finds several points to criticize. 

PHILOSOPHY.—J. Hirschberger, Die Phro- 
nests in der Philosophie Platons vor dem Staate 
[C.R. XLVII, 70] (Leisegang). Excellent work 
of lasting value, establishing a series of funda- 
mental results. 

PALAEOGRAPHY.—A. Turyn, De codicibus 
Pindaricis [C.R. XLVII, 239] (Diring). Clear 
in form and sure in method. At times perhaps 
too conservative, but can generally be accepted. 

LANGUAGE ; LEXICOGRAPHY.—L. Strzelecki, 
Quaestiones Verrianae (C.R. XLVII, 78] 
(Klotz). Successfully continues the work of his 
predecessors and offers further glimpses into 
Verrius’ method of work; is able to attribute 
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many glosses with great probability to definite 
sources.—W. Siiss, Studien zur lateinischen 
Bibel. I. Augustins Locutiones und das 
Problem der lateinischen Bibelsprache [C.R. 
XLVII, 248] (Manitius). Excellent book ; im- 
portant for history of Latin language. Deals 
especially with peculiarities of idiom due to 
influence of Greek or Semitic originals.—A. 
Debrunner, Nachklassisches Giechisch (Berlin, 
1933, de Gruyter. Pp. 58] (Soyter). Skilful 
selection of texts gives sketch of development 
of vulgar and educated Greek from the second 
century B.C. to the present day. Useful aid to 
widening the linguistic horizon of classical 
scholars and ancient historians. 
ARCHAEOLOGY; ART.—C. C. van Essen, 
Did Orphic Influence on Etruscan Tomb Paint- 
ings exist? [Amsterdam, 1927, Paris. Pp. vi+ 
95] (Rumpf). Shows convincingly that nothing 
in the Etruscan tomb paintings points to Orphic 
influence. E. is well read and shows sound 
judgment. Strongly recommended.—G. E, 
Rizzo, Prassttele [Milan, 1932, Treves. Pp. 
126 4°, with 159 plates] (Lippold). Atthe same 
time gives the general reader a detailed survey 
and offers the student al] he requires for further 
research. Excellent illustrations, very many of 
them new or better than previous ones. Reliable 
and conservative in the best sense.—C. Blinken- 
berg, Knidia. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
knidischen Aphrodite [Copenhagen, 1933, Levin 
and Munksgaard. Pp. 232 4°, with 16 plates 
and 93 figures] (Lippold). Will long remain 
the foundation for all work in connection with 
the Aphrodite of Knidos. Detailed examina- 
tion of the copies. 


B. has succeeded in finding | 


a head and a torso that belong together in the | 


museums at Ny Carlsberg and Brussels respec- 
tively.—G. E. Mylonas, [poioropixy ’EXevois 
[C.R. XLVII, 135], and K. Kuruniotis, ’EAevor- 
viaxa. Tevxos A’ [Athens, 1932, Tumoyp. ‘Eoria. 
Pp. 278 fol.] (Fuchs). Deal with excavations 
in necropolis at Eleusis in 1930 and 1931. 
Reviewer summarizes contents. 
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idler (A.) Suidae Lexicon. Edidit A. A. Blakeney (E. H.) The Alcestis of Euripides. 
Pars III. K-O; Q@ Pp. xiv+632. (Lexi- Edited with introduction, notes, appendices, 


cographi Graeci, vol. I.) Leipzig : Teubner, 
1933. Cloth, RM. 40 (unbound, 42). 


Baker (G. P.) Twelve Centuries of Rome. 


Pp. xx+557 ; 8 plates ; sketch maps. Lon- 
don: Bell, 1934. Cloth, 16s. net. 
Bibliotheca Philologica Classica, Band 59 


(1932). Bearbeitet von W. Rechnitz. Pp. 
vi+230. (Beiblatt zum Jahresbericht iiber 
die Fortschritte d. Klass. Altertumswissen- 
schaft. Jahrg. 58.) Leipzig: Reisland, 1934. 
Paper, M.15. 
Bignone (E.) 
389. Bari: 


Teocrito. Studio critico. 
Laterza, 1934. Paper, L.30. 


Pp. 


vocabulary and illustrations. Pp. xii+183+ 
xxxvili. (Bell’s Illustrated Classics.) Lon- 
don: Bell, 1933. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bongenaar (J. C. A. M.) Isocrates’ Trapeziti- 
cus vertaald en toegelicht. Pp. 255. Nij- 
megen: Dekker en van de Vegt, 1933. 
Paper, fl. 3.75. 

Bonner (C.) A Papyrus Codex of the Shep- 
herd of Hermas (Similitudes 2-9) with a 
Fragment of the Mandates. Pp. xi+137; 
5 plates. (University of Michigan Studies. 
Humanistic Series. Vol. XXII.) Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press, 1934. 
Cloth, $3. 
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Bonner (R. J.) Aspects of Athenian Demo- 
cracy. Pp.199. (Sather Classical Lectures, 
Vol. 11.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press (Cambridge: University Press), 1933. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

Brink (K. 0.) Stil und Form der pseudaristo- 
telischen Magna Moralia. Pp. 110. Ohlau: 
Eschenhagen, 1933. Paper. 

Burck (E.) Die Erzahlungskunst des T. 
Livius. Pp.x+244. (Problemata, Heft 11.) 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1934. Paper, RM. 16. 


Calmette (J.) Le Monde féodal. Pp. lii+ 490. 
(‘Clio.’ Introduction aux Etudes His- 
toriques. 4.) Paris: Les Presses Univer- 


sitaires de France. Paper. 

Carcopino(J.) Points de vue sur l'impérialisme 
romain. Pp. 275. Paris: Le Divan, 1934. 
Paper. 

Carr (W. L.) and Hadzstts(G. D.) The Living 
Language. A Latin Book for Beginners. 
Pp. x+404 ; illustrations. New York, Lon- 
don, etc. : D. C. Heath, 1933. Cloth. 

Chambry (E.) Platon. éuvres completes. 
Tome VII. 2™° Partie. La République, 
Livres VII-X. Texte établi et traduit. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1934. Paper, 
22 fr. 

Conway (R. S.), Johnson (S. E.), Whatmough 
(J). The Prae-italic Dialects of Italy. 3 
vols. Pp. xvit+459, xxxi+632, vilit+163. 
London: Milford, 1933. Cloth, 84s. net. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. United States 
of America. The Robinson Collection, 
Baltimore, Md. Fascicule 1. By D. M. 
Robinson. Pp. 57 ; 48 plates. Cambridge, 
U.S.A.: Harvard University Press (London : 
Milford), 1934. Cloth and boards, 35s. net. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Yougoslavie. 
Zagreb—Musée National. Par V. Hoffiller. 
Pp. 37; 48 plates. Paris : Champion (Lon- 
don: Milford). Boards, 21s. net. 

Delatte (A.) Le troisiéme livre des souvenirs 
socratiques de Xénophon. Etude critique. 
Pp. 1yi. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de 
Liége—Fasc. LVIII.) Liége: Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres (Paris: Droz), 1933. 
Paper. 

Drerup (H.) Die Datierung der Mumien- 
portrats. Pp. 66; 20 plates. (Studien zur 
Geschichte u. Kultur des Altertums, XIX. 
1.) Paderborn: Schéningh, 1933. Paper, 
M. 4.80. 

Drexler (H.) Die Komposition von Terenz’ 
Adelphen und Plautus’ Rudens. Pp. 114. 
(Philologus, Supplementband XXVI, Heft 
II.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1934. Paper, 
M.6.70 (bound, 8). 

Elferink (L. J.) Lekythos. Archdologische, 
sprachliche und religionsgeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchungen. Pp. 96; 8 plates. (Allard 
Pierson Stichting. Archaeologisch-histor- 
ische Bijdragen, Deel II.) Amsterdam : 
N. V. Noord-hollandsche Uitgeversmij, 1933. 
Cloth, fl. 4.90. 

Fargues (P.) Claudien. Invectives contre 
Eutrope. Texte latin avec un commentaire 
critique et explicatif et une introduction. 
Pp. 137. Claudien. Etudes sur sa poésie 
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et son temps. Pp. 345. Paris: Hachette, 
1933. Paper. 

Forbes (C. A.) NEOI. A Contribution to the 
Study of Greek Associations. Pp. ix+75. 
(Philological Monographs published by the 


American Philological Association, No. II.) 


Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, 1933. 
Cloth. 

Gagé(J.) Recherches sur les Jeux Séculaires. 
Pp. 119. (Collection d'Etudes Latines pub- 
liée par la Société des Etudes Latines. XI.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1934. Paper, 
16 fr. 


Gercke (A.) und Norden (E.) Einleitung in 
die Altertumswissenschaft. III. Band, 5. 
Heft. Chronologie, von E. Bickermann. 
Pp. 43. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1933, 
Paper, RM. 2.20. 

Gudeman (A.) Aristoteles ITEPI MOIHTIKHS. 
Mit Einleitung, Text und Adnotatio critica, 
exegetischem Kommentar, kritischem An- 
hang und Indices. Pp. viiit+496. Berlin 


and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1934. Cloth, 
RM. 16. 
Haffter (H.) Untersuchungen zur altlatein- 


ischen Dichtersprache. Pp. ii+153. (Pro- 
blemata, Heft 10.) Berlin : Weidmann, 1934. 
Paper, RM. to. 


Harder (R.) Platos Kriton. Pp. 74. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann, 1934. Paper, RM. 2.80 
(bound, 3). 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
XLIV. Pp. 253. Cambridge (U.S.A.): 
Harvard University Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1933. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Hermathena. No. XLVIII. Pp. 276. Dub- 
lin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. (London: 
Longmans), 1933. Paper, 6s. 

Hesperia. Journal of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. II: No. 4. 
The American Excavations in the Athenian 
Agora. Second Report. Pp. 451 - 640; 
figures and plates. Cambridge (U.S.A.): 
Harvard University Press, 1933. Paper. 

Hill(G.) Treasure-trove. The law and prac- 
tice of antiquity. Pp. 59. (From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XIX.) 
London : Milford. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

Izaac (H. J.) Martial. Epigrammes. Texte 
établi ettraduit. Tome II. 1re Partie (Livres 
VIII-XII). 2™¢ Partie (Livres XIII-XIV.) 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1933. Paper, 20 
and 25 francs. 

Jaeger (W.) Aristotle. Fundamentals of the 
history of his development. Translated by 
R. Robinson. Pp. 410. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press (London : Milford), 1934. Cloth, 18s. 
net. 

Kok (W.) Tertullianus de Cultu Feminarum. 
Met Inleiding, Vertaling en Commentaar. 


Pp. 212. Dokkum: Kamminga, 1934. 
Paper. 

Krieg (V.) De Euripidis Oreste. Pp. 83. 
Halle : Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1934. Paper. 


Lathrop (H.B.) Translations from the Classics 
into English from Caxton to Chapman 1477- 
1620. Pp. 350. (University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, No. 35.) 
Madison, 1933. Cloth. 
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Lowe (E. A.) Codices Latini Antiquiores. A 
palaeographical guide to Latin manuscripts 
prior to the ninth century. Part I. The 
Vatican City. Pp. xiit+44; plates. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press (London: Milford), 
1934. Cloth and boards, Sos. net. 

Lyne (G. M.) Balbus. A Latin Reading 
Book for Junior Forms. Pp. 128 ; illustra- 
tions. London: Arnold, 1934. Cloth, 2s. 
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